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vi FREFACE. 

times to our own, and includes men of pleasure and 
country squires as well as statesmen, scholars and theolo- 
gians. And in the following pages each tells us what he 
found and what he missed, straightly and, in most cases, 
with no conscious adornment. This complete ruggedness 
of truth, which is apt unwittingly to take a certain polish 
when an Englishman attempts to transfer it from his 
own language to another, seems the more ensured by the 
exclusion of all Reminiscences written in Latin. There 
is ample material for another volume of the same nature 
as this ; and sufficient for many future volumes of a separate 
but kindred type may be gleaned from diaries, outsiders' 
views, impressions of Oxford by visitors, and Latin Reminis- 
cences; but the admission of any of these into this selection 
would have given it a different character. 
The sentiment with which Oxford haunts her sons has else- 
where found frequent and lofty utterance. These are plainer 
confessions, and in more than one case relentless enough, the 
voice of no submissive son. None the less, since that senti- 
ment is a fact, as much as anything else, some residuum of 
it will be found, together with a certain unity of truth, even 
after reading the judgments of men so diverse as Laud and 
Hobbes, Amhurst and Whitefield, Gibbon and Shelley and 
George Colman the younger. And possibly the writer who 
touches it most surely is honest old Stephen Penton, of the 
'rambling head,' as he tells how, with many misgivings, he 
brought up his son to the old University; how the mother 
and sisters came too ; of their interview with the tutor, and 
how the young ladies ' called him the merest scholar, and if this 
wereyour Oxford breeding, they had rather he should go to 
Constantinople to learn manners'; and of the public bowling- 
green, where ' coming in, I saw half a score of the finest youths 
the sun, I think, ever shined upon.' Records such as these, 



hope of good successe. For without some kinde of knowledge, 
as well in the learned and moderne tongues as in sundry 
other sorts of scholasticall literature, without some purse- 
ability to goe through vith the charge, without very great 
store of honourable friends to further the designe, and without 
speciall good leisure to follov such a worke, it could but have 
proved a vaine attempt, and inconsiderate. But how well I 
have sped in all my endeavours, and how full provision I have 
made for the benefit and ease  of all frequenters of the P. 16. 
library, that which I have already performed in sight, that 
besides which I have given for the maintenance of it, and that 
which hereafter I purpose to adde, by way of enlargement 
to that place (for the project is cast, and whether I live or dye 
it shall be, God willing, put in full execution) will testifie so 
truly and aboundantly for me, as I need not be the publisher 
of the dignity and vorth of mine owne institution i 

 The early history of Sir Thomas Bodley's noble foundation is best studied in 
the Rev. W. D. Iaeray's Amals of the Bodlelan Zibrary, 2rid edition. Oxford, 
189o. 
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late accidentally come to knoxv, that xvhen the probationers 
stand for their felloxvships, and are to be examined how they 
have profited, one chief thing in xvhich they are examined is, 
hoxv diligently they have read Calvin's Institutions; and are 
more strictly held to it, how they have profitcd in that, than 
almost in any kind of learning besides. I do not dcny but 
that Calvin's Institutions may profitably be read. and as one 
of their first books for divinity, whcn they are well grounded 
in other learning; but to begin with it so soon, I am afraid 
doth not only hinder them from all grounds of judicious 
learning, but also too much possess their judgments before 
they arc able to judge, and makes many of them humourous 
in, if not against the Church. For so many of them have 
proved in this latter age, since my own memory in that 
university. Your lordship is visitor there, and I think you 
cannot do a better deed, than to advise on a xay, how to 
break this business with the warden , who is a learned and 
discreet man, and then think upon some remedy for it. For 
I am verily persuaded it doth that college a great deal of harm. 
I do not hold it fit that your lordship should fall upon this 
business too suddenly. When the warden comes next to the 
election may be a fit time; nor would I have you let it be 
known that you have received this information from me; 
but sure I am "tis true, and needs a remedy. 
W'. CAN'T. 
Fe&ruao, z, I635 (I63). 

II. 

[LETTER TO THE VICE-CHANCELLORS.] 
SIR, 
For Mr. Crofts and his great horses 3, he may carry them Vol. v, 
back if he please, as he brought them. For certainly it p" 
' Robert Pinke, Warden of New College, 6 7- 
 Richard Baylie, Dean of Salisbury, and President of St. John's College. 
s For 'riding the geat horse,' see Collectanea, Vol. I (Oxf. tlist. Soc. V, 1855, 
pp. zTz-7, z4-,. 
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with patience and moderation in the choice of all offices, that 
I made all quiet in the College. And for all the narrowness 
of my comprehensions, I governed that College in peace, 
without so much as the show of a faction, all my time, which 
was near upon eleven years. And the truth of all this is 
notoriously known, and many yet living, of great worth in 
the Church, able and ready to avow it. And this, I hope, 
was not to lead on a side. 
Secondly, my Lord charges my narrow comprehensions as 
reaching no further than 'a canvass for a Proctor's place.' 
I was (with thanks to their love that thought me worthy) 
chose Proctor  of the University. so soon as by statute I was 
capable of it; but I never meddled in the managing of the 
canvass for it for myself, nor aftervards for any other, while 
I continued Fellow of the College. When I was chosen 
President, I continued so for two years, and meddled not in 
that business; and this I did, because in some things I did 
utterly dislike that canvass, and the carriage of it. _At last 
some of the senior Fellows came to me, and told me that the 
College had been many years without the credit of a Proctor, 
and that the Fellows began to take it ill at my hands that 
I would not show myself, and try my credit and my friends in 
that business. Upon this, rather than I would lose the love 
of my companions, I did settle myself in an honest and fair 
way to right the College as much as I could ; and by God's 
blessing it succeeded beyond expectation. But when we were 
at the strongest, I made this fair offer more than once and 
again, that if the greater Colleges would submit to take their 
turns in order, and not seek to carry all from the lesser, we 
would agree to any indifferent course in Convocation, and 
allow the greater Colleges their full proportion according to 
their number. This vould not be hearkened unto; where- 
upon things continued some years. 
 After this, by his Majesty's grace and favour, I was made 
Bishop of St. David's2; and after that of Bath and Wclls. 
 In 6o3.  In 62I.  In 626. 
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Ccesare, Camestrcs, Fcstino, taroco, Darati, 
This hath of lIodes the same variety. 
Fclapton, Disamis, Datisi, tocardo, Fcrisot, 
These just so many Iodes are look'd upon. 
Which I, tho' slowly Learn, and then dispense 
With them, and prove things after my own sense. 
Then tghj:icl's read, and my Tutor display'd, 
How all Things were of Form and lIatter made. 
The A6ry Particles which make forms we see, 
Both Visible and Audible, to be 
Th' Effects of Sympathy, Antipathy. 
_And many things above my reach Taught me. 
Therefore more pleasant studies I then sought, 
Vhich I was formerly, tho' not well Taught. 
lIy Phancie and my lIind divert I do, 
With lIaps Celestial and Terrestrial too. 
Rcjoyce t" accompany Sol cloath'd with Rays, 
Know by what Art he measures out our Days ; 
How 13rake and Caz'cudish a girdle made 
Quite round the World, what Climates they survey'd; 
And strive to find the smaller Cells of lIen 
And painted lIonsters in their unknown Den. 
Nay there's a Fulness in Geography; 
For Nature c'r abhor'd Vacuity. 
Thus in due time took I my first Degree 
Of 13atchclor i' th' University. 
Then Oxford left; serv'd Ca'udish known to be 
A Noble and Conspicuous Family. 
Our College-Rector did me Recommend, 
Whcre I most pleasantly my Da)'s did spend. 
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scene of that kind ; it was given by their founder, Cardinal 
Wolsey. The glasse windows of the Cathedrall (famous in 
my time, I found much abus'd. The ample Hall and 
columne that spreads its capital to sustaine the roofe as 
one goes up the stayres is a very remarkable structure. 
Next we walked to Magdalen College, where we saw the 
Library and Chapell, which was likewisc in pontifical order, 
the altar onely I think turn'd table-wise, and there vas still 
the double organ, which abominations (as now esteem'd) were 
almost universaly demolish'd; Mr. Gibbon 1, that famous musi- 
tian, giving us a taste of his skill and talents on that instrument. 
I Icnce we went to the Physick Garden, where the sensitive 
plant was shew'd us for a grcate wonder. There grew canes, 
t.live-trees, rhubarb, but no extraordinary curiosities, besides 
very good fruit, which when the ladys had tasted, we returned 
in our coach to our lodgings. 
3- \Ve all din'd at th.tt most obliging and universally- 
curious Dr. Wilkins's, at VVadham College. Hc was the first 
who shew'd mc the transparent apiaries, which lie had built 
like castles and palaces, and so ordcr'd them one upon 
another as to take the bony without destroying I the bees. 
These were adorn'd with a variety of dials, little statues, 
vanes, &c. and he was so aboundantly civil, as finding me 
plcas'd with them, to present me with one of the hives which 
hc had empty, and which I afterwards had in my garden at 
Sayes Court'-', where it continu'd many years, and which his 
]Iajestie came on purpose to see and contemplate with much 
satisfaction. He had also contriv'd an hollow statue which 
gave a voice and utter'd words, by a long conceal'd pipe that 
went to its mouth, whilst one speaks through it at a good 

t Probably Christopher Gibbons, musical composer and organist, 6fi-76 ; he 
was one of the organists of the Chapel Royal in the time of Charles I ; also organist 
of Westminster Abbey, and private organist to Charles II. Died Oct. 2o, 676 , 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
 The house of Evelyn's father-in-law, Sir Richard Brown, at Deptford, in Kent, 
afterwards belonging to Evelyn, and once the abode of Peter the Great for three 
months. 
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also sent me. Their mentioning me in the inscription I 
totally declin'd when I directed the titles of Mr. Howard, 
now made Lord upon his ambassage to lXIorocco. 
These fower Doctors having made me this compliment, 
desir'd me to carry and introduce them to Mr. Howard at 
Arundel House: which I did, Dr. Barlow (Provost of 
Queenes) after a short speech, delivering a larger letter of 
the University's thankes, which was written in Latine, ex- 
pressing the greate sense they had of the honour don them. 
After this compliment handsomely perform'd, and as nobly 
rccciv'd, Mr Howard accompanied the Doctors to their coach. 
That evening I supp'd with them. 
V. 
[1669-] 7 July. I went towards Oxford ; lay at Little Wy- 
comb.--8. Arrived at Oxford. 
9- In the morning was celebrated the Encenia of the New 
Theater, so magnificently built by the munificence of Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, Abp. of Canterbury, in which was spent 
/725,ooo, as Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, (as I remem- 
ber) told me ; and yet it was never seene by the benefactor, 
my Lord Abp. having told me that he never did nor ever 
would see it. It is in truth a fabrick comparable to any of 
this kind of former ages, and doubtless exceeding any of the 
present, as this University does for Colledges, Librairies, 
Scholes, Students, and order, all the Universities in the 
world. To the Theater is added the famous Sheldonian 
lrinting-house. This being at the Act and the first time 
of opening the Theater (Acts bcin formerly kept in St. 
Mary's church, which might be thought indecent, that being 
a place set apart for the immediate worship of God, and was 
the inducement for building this noble pile) it was now 
resolv'd to keep the present Act in it, and celebrate its dedi- 
cation with the greatest splendor and formalitie that might 
be, and therefore drew a world of strangers and other com- 
panie to the University from all parts of the nation. 
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The Vice Chancellor, Heads of Itouses, and Doctors, being 
seated t in magisterial seates, the Vice Chancellor's chaire and 
deske, Proctors, &c. cover'd with Brocatall (a kind of brocade) 
and cloth of gold; the Universitie Register read the founder's 
grant and gift of it to the Universitie for their scolastic 
exercises upon these solemn occasions. Then follow'd Dr. 
South, the Universitie's Orator, in an eloquent speech, which 
was very long, and not without some malicious and indecent 
reflections on the Royal Society, as underminers of the 
University, which was very foolish and untrue, as well as 
unseasonable. But, to let that pass from an ill natur'd man, 
the rest was in praise of the Archbishop and the ingenious 
architect. This ended, after loud musiq from the corridor 
above, where an organ was plac'd, there follow'd divers 
panegyric speeches both in prose and verse, interchangeably 
pronounc'd by the young students plac'd in the rostrums, in 
Pindarics, Eclogues, Heroics, &c. mingled with excellent 
musiq, vocal and instrumental, to entertain the ladies and the 
rest of the company. A speech was then made in praise of 
academical leal'ning. This lasted from  I in the morning till 
7 at night, which was concluded xith ringing of bells and 
universal joy and feasting. 
Io. The next day began the more solemn Lectures in all 
the Faculties, which were perform'd in their several scholes, 
where all the Inceptor Doctors did their exercises, the Pro- 
fessors having first ended their reading. The assembly 
now return'd to the Theater, where the Tcrrw filius (the 
ffz'crsitic ]ffoonc) entertain'd the auditorie with a tedious, 
abusive, sarcastical rhapsodie, most unbecoming the gravity 
of the Universitie, and that so grossly, that unlesse it be 
suppress'd, it will be of ill consequence, as I afteravards 
plainly express'd my sense of it both to the Vice Chancellor 
and severall heads of houses, who were perfectly asham'd of 
it. and resolv'd to take care of it in future. The old facetious 
way of raillying upon the questions was left off, falling wholy 
upon persons, so that 'twas rather licentious lyeing and railing 
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them too neere, some idle persons began to scratch and 
injure them, I advis'd that an hedge of holly should be 
planted at the foot of the wall, to be kept breast-high onely, 
to protect them, which the Vice-Chancellor promis'd to do 
the next season. 
J4. Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ-church and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, with Dr. _Allestree Professor, with ]3eadles and Maces 
before them, came to visite me at m) r lodging.hi went to 
visite Lord Howard's sons at Magdalen College. 
15. Having two dales before had notice that the Uni- 
versity intended me the honour of Doctor-ship, I was this 
morning attended by the ]3eadles belonging to the Law, who 
conducted me to the Theater, where I found the Duke of 
Ormond 1 (now Chancellor of the Universitie) with the Earl of 
Chesterfield and Mr. Spencer (brother to the late Earl of 
Sunderland). Thence we march'd to the Convocation House, 
a Convocation having been call'd on purpose ; here, being all 
of us rob'd in the Porch in scarlett with caps and hoods, we 
were led in by the Professor of Laws and presented respec- 
tively by name, with a short eulogie, to the Vice-Chancellor, 
who sate in the chaire, with all the Doctors and Heads of 
Houses and Masters about the roome, which was exceeding 
full. Then began the Publiq Orator his speech, directed 
chiefly to the Duke of Ormond the Chancellor, but in which 
I had my compliment in course. This ended, we were call'd 
up and created Doctors according to the forme, and seated 
by the Vice-Chancellor amongst the Doctors on his right 
hand ; then the Vice-Chancellor made a short speech, and so 
saluting our brother Doctors, the pageantry concluded, and 
the Convocation was dissolved. So formal a creation of 
Honorarie Doctors had seldome ben scene, that a Convo- 
cation should be call'd on  purpose and speeches made by the 
Orator ; but they could do no sse, their Chancellor being to 
receive, or rather do them, this honour. I should have ben 

James Butler, first Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of the University, 669-88. 
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made Doctor with the rest at the Publiq Act, but their expec- 
tation of their Chancellor made them defer it. I was then 
led with my brother Doctors to an extraordinary entertain- 
ment at Dr. Mewes, Head of St. John's College, and after 
aboundance of feasting and compliments, having visited the 
Vice Chancellor and other Doctors, and given them thanks 
for the honour done me, I went towards home the sixteenth, 
and got as far as Windsor, and to my house the next 
day .... 
VI. 
[1675. 8July.] ... Next day, dining at Shotover, at SirTim. 
Tyrill's, a sweete place, we lay" at Oxford, where it was the time 
of the Act. Mr. Robert Spencer, unkle to the Earle of Sunder- 
land and my old acquaintance in France, entertain'd us at his 
apartment in Christ Church, with exceeding generosity.--The 
aoth, theVice-Chancellor, Dr. Bathurst (vho had formerly taken 
particular care of my sonn), President of Trinity Colledge, in- 
vited me to dinner, and did me greate honour all the time of my 
stay. The next day he invited me and all nay company, tho' 
strangers to him, to a very noble feast. I was at all the aca- 
demic exercises.--Sonday, at St. Maries, preach'd a Felloxv 
of Brazen-nose, not a little magnifying the dignity of Church- 
men.--The I ith, ve heard the speeches, and saw the cerc- 
monie of creating Doctors in Divinity, Law, and Physic. I 
had early in the morning heard Dr. Morison, Botanic Pro- 
fessor, reade on divers plants in the Physic Garden ; and saw 
that rare collection of natural curiosities of Dr. Plot's 1, of 
Magdalen Hall, author of'The Natural History of Oxfordshire,' 
all of them collected ih that Shire, and indeede extraordinary, 
that in one County there should be found such varietie of 
plants, shells, stones, minerals, marcasites'-", fouls, insects, 
 Robert Plot, of Magdalen Hall, afterwards of University ; Keeper of the Ash- 
molean, x683-9 o. 
2 Formerly this name was used for all crystallized aud radiated pyrites. They 
were much used as ornamental stones, were usually small in size, faceted, and 
highly polished. /n modern times the name "marcasite' is only applied to the 
forms of native bisulphide of iron which cD-stallize in the orthorhombic syslem. 
D 
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models of works, chrystals, achates, and marbles. He was 
now intending to visite Staffordshire, and as he had of 
Oxfordshire, to give us the natural, topical, political, and 
mechanical history. Pitty it is that more of this industrious 
man's genius were not employ'd so to describe every County 
of England ; it would have been one of the most usefull and 
illustrious workcs that was ever produced in any age or 
nation. 
I visited also the 13odleian Library, and my old friend the 
learned Obadiah Walker, head of University Coll. which he 
had no,v almost rebuilt or repair'd .... 
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poultry than either they had stole or he had lost, it being 
very fair dealing if he made the scholar vhen taken pay 
no more than he had lost since his last reimbursement. 
Two things I had also a principal hand in when I was at 
the college. The one, I caused that ill custom of tucking 
freshmen to be left off; the other, when the senior fellows 
designed to alter the beer of the college, which vas stronger 
than other colleges, I hindered their design. This had put all 
the younger sort into a mutiny; they resorting to me, I 
advised all those were intended by their friends to get their 
livelihood by their studies to rest quiet and not appear, and 
that myself and all the others that were elder brothers or 
unconcerned in their angers should go in a body and strike our 
names out of the buttery book, which was accordingly done, 
and had the effect that the senior fellows, seeing their pupils 
going that yielded them most profit, presently struck sail and 
articled with us never to alter the size of our beer, which 
remains so to this day. 
The first was a harder work, it having been a foolish 
custom of great antiquity that one of the seniors in the 
evening called the freshmen (which are such as came since 
that time twelvemonth) to the fire and made them hold out 
their chin, and they with the nail of their right thumb, left 
long for that purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip to 
the chin, and then cause them to drink a beer glass of 
water and salt. The time approaching when I should be 
thus used, I considered that it had happened in that year 
more and lustier young gentlemen had cotne to the college 
than had done in several years before, so that the freshmen 
were a very strong body. Upon this I consulted my two 
cousin-germans, the Tookers , my aunt's sons, both freshmen, 
both stout and very strong, and several others, and at last the 
whole party xvere cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly to de- 
fence of their chins. We all appeared at the fires in the hail, 
i Martha, 3td daughter of John Cooper, Esq., married Edward Tooker, Esq., of 
Madiugton, Wilts. 
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and the great amazement of young gentlemen who really knew 
not what they would have but yet made the greatest noise, 
reduced the University to that temperament that a man 
might study and not be thought a dullard, might be sober 
and yet a co1formist, a scholar and yet a Church of England- 
man. And from that time the University became sober, 
modest, and studious as perhaps any University in Europe. 
And if after all this I thought well of an University, he 
advised me not to avoid this or that House, because a vicious, 
debauch'd person came thence ; not to be fond of an House 
because I myself was of it, or because the head thereof was a 
fam'd man. These (said he) many times prove very fallacious 
measures. The onely sure method to proceed by was the 
 known intcgri/y and rudcnce of a tutour, who would im- 
prove him if he were regular, if not would certainly tell me 
it. Such an one he told me he knew, and would write unto. 
Now, full of instruction, I was not long in getting on horse- 
back, but an mlhapty accidctt at Oaford had almost spoil'd 
all; for at ten of the clock in the inn there was such a roaring 
and singing that my hair stood on end, and my former pre- 
judices were so heightned that I resolved to lose the 
journey and carry back my son again, presuming that no 
noise in Oxford could be made but scholars must doe it; but 
the proctour coming thither and sending two young, pert 
townsmen to the prison for the riot, relieved my fears, and 
quickly came to my chamber, and perceiving my boy desig-ned 
for a govn, told me that it was for the preservation of such 
.fine 3vuths as he, that the proctors made so bold with 
gentlemen's lodgits. He was a man of presence and sutable 
address, and upon my request sate down. I told him I was 
glad to see authority discomltcnancc the publick-houses,because 
it is an incredible scandal the University labours under from 
the account that countreygentlemen (who  come and lodge in 
Oxford) give of ranting in inns and taverns, as if there was 
no sleeping in that town for scholars. He civily replied, that 
things might be bcttcr, but he thanked God they were no 
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me a man who did not know  how to begratefull? No, said 
he, (with somewhat of sharpness) I never met with a gentle- 
man backward in that in my life ; and to tell you a great truth, 
if I were of a craz'inff temper, I would not take half the care 
I do. For many mothers (I would say fathers too were it not 
for shame) are so wise as to think that man much more accom- 
plished for a tutour, who can cringe solemnly, tattle in their 
way, lead them handsomely over a gutter, and kiss their hands 
with a good grace than a man of lcss fashio and ceremony, 
who instead of flattering parents and humouring the son, 
sets carefully to work, and lets the youth know what he comes 
up for. Though in the mean time I do not think cla-,,nishness 
a vertue, but flaht dcaliu was always thought so ; and some 
parents have not wit enough to distinguish these two, especially 
when thiy are a little proudish. As for ingratitttdc in gentle- 
men, I never had any reason to complain, nay, I have often 
rcfused presents when I thought my pains over-valued ; though, 
I believe, (generally)an honest tutour sells his hours cheaper 
than the fencer or dancing-master will. That which I value 
is the great success and satisfaction I have had in the toward- 
liness  and proficiency of a great many young gentlemen who 
at this day doe the University credit, and the places where 
they live, good, by their excellent example. But to be in 
earnest, the care is infinite, and the fear the)" should miscarry 
is very af/licthtg'. And yct after all this, if the divine you 
came from told you that he thought I would undertake your 
son for his sake, then I must doe it, and your son shall know 
before your own face what he must trust to. I do not see any 
lines of disobedience in his countenance, but I must desire you 
to lay your commands upon him. 
That he observe the duties of the House for prayers, 
exercise, etc. as if he were the son of a beggar; for when a 
young boy is plumed up with a nczv suit, he is apt to fancie 
himself a fine thing. Because he hath a peny comlnons more 
than the rest, therefore he ought to be abated a peny-worth of 
duty, learning, and wisedom. Whereas the gentlemen in the 
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home ; within a day or two he is invited to a hunting match, 
and the sickly youth, who was scarce able to rise to prayers, 
can now rise at four of the clock to a fox-chase ; then must he 
be treated at an ale-huse with a rump of beef seven miles 
from home, hear an uncle, cousin, or neighbour rant and 
swear; and after such a sort of education for six or eight 
weeks, full of tears and melancholy, the sad soul returns to 
Oxford; his brains have been so shoggcd, he cannot think in 
a fortnight; and after all this, if the young man prove 
debauch'd, the University must be blam'd .... 
--  That he frequent not publick places, such as are bowling 
green, racket court, etc. for beside the danger of firing his 
bloud by a fcz'cr, heightning passion into curshz and szvcar- 
ing, he must unavoidably grow acquainted with promiscuous 
company, whether they are or are not 'crtuo2ts. Nay, were 
his new acquaintance all very. good, and of the strictest house, 
the certainty of making him idle by receiving and paying 
treats and 'isits is dangerous .... 
u t Be sure that he discharge all dues quartcrly, and not 
learn to run into debt, this will make him gain credit and buy 
cheaper. Whatever he saves of your allowance let it be his 
own gain, perhaps that may teach him thrift ; and if I were fit 
to be your tutour, I would advise you to double it ; for pro- 
digality is a little more catching than niggardliness with youlzff 
gcntlcmcn. I know a person in the world who lived with as 
much credit in Oxford as any man, always genteel in habit, 
and where entertainments vere becoming, always generous; 
and yet carried away with him a good sum of money saved out 
of his father's allowance, and if t he would We me leave I would 
propose him as an cxample to the gentry of the university. 
Whatever letters of comtlaints he writes home I desire you 
to send me a copy; for ill-natured, untoward boys, when they 
find discipline sit hard upon them, they then will learn to lie, 
complain, and rail against the university, the college, and the 
tutour, and with a whining letter, make the mother, make the 
falhcr, believe all that he can invent, when all this while his 



still favoured the duke. I walk'd the streets as late as most 
people, and never in ten days time ever saw any scholar rude 
or disordered: so that as I grow old, and more engaged to 
speak the truth, I do repent of the ill oinion I have had of 
that place, and hope to be farther obliged by a very good 
accomlt of my son. 
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being slow, and my judgment doubtfull in chusing. My head 
would not bear long thinking, so that I was forced to relieve 

myself with some diversion, or another 
hated to have a subject imposed upon me, 
free choice, which enlivened my fancy, and 
ambition of doing something extraordinary, 
covetous of a tollerable reputation. 

employment. I 
loving to have a 
fired me with an 
for I was always 

Being about twenty years of age, the time drew nigh for me 
to go out Bachelour of Arts, and in order to that, I did my 
publick exercises in the schools, and my private in the 
college. If I was safe in the rest, 'twas well, for I remember 
but one, which I did performe to my own or others liking ; 
which was, my reading in the college hall upon Horace. I 
opened my lectures with a speech, which I thought pleased 
the auditors, as well as myself. 
Being Bachelour of Arts, I vas free from the government 
of a tutor, and vholly left to my own management and free- 
dom, as far as it was consistent with the college and university 
discipline. 'Tis with horror and amazement, I look back 
upon. these eleven ensuing years: though I commenced 1". 
vicious at Oxford, London completed the sinner, which I 
visited several times before I left the university. I must con- 
fess I was tinctured with all the vices of the age, though I vas 
not totally possessed by them ; neither was I so hard as to be 
vithout any secret stings of conscience ; but they served only 
to make me sad, and not to mend, till God, by his grace, in 
some measure rescued me from destruction. It has often 
been the subject of a thankfull meditation, my not being cut 
off in the midst of these many sins I have committed, and 
taken away vhilst I was in a course of iniquities. Though I 
vas so highly criminal, yet I was not so notorious as to incurr 
the censure of the governors of the college, or the university, 
bu.t for sleeping out morning prayer, for which I was fre- 
quently punished. The two last years I stayed in the 
university, I was Bachelour of Arts, and I spent most of my 
time in reading books, which were not very common, as 
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to fly off in a body to join him ; I need not mention that the 
pretender's health was drunk openly and unreservedly in 
all places; and that a gentleman of Morton college was put 
into the black book for drinking King George's health, and 
obliged to plead the benefit of the act of grace to get his 
degree, after he had been kept out of it two years for that 
heinous offence a ; that all sermons, public speeches, and decla- 
mations were stufCd with reproaches and insults upon the 
king and his ministry; that they presented a known pro- 
moter of the pretender's cause in Ireland with a doctor's degree, 
upon the very day of the king's coronation"-; and that, at last, 
a regiment of dragoons march'd into Oxford, sword in hand, 
to prevent their rising in open rebellion .... 
III. 
II'adham-collcge, Jan. 22, I72O-2I. 
TO TIlE AUTIIOR OF TERRA-FILIUS. 
' GIR, 
' I hope you intend to acquaint the world, amongst other 
abuses, in what manner the pious designs of those good men, 
who left us all our public lectures, are answer'd. Yesterday 
morning at nine o'clock the bell went as usually for lecture ; 
whether for a rhetorical or logical one, I cannot tell; but I 
went to the schools, big with hopes of being instructed in one 
or the other, and having saunter'd a pretty while along the 
quadrangle, impatient of the lecturer's delay, I ask'd the 
major (who is an officer t belonging to the schools) whether 
it was usual now and then to slip a lecture or so; his 
answer was, that he had not seen the face of any lecturer in any 
faculty, except in poetry and music, for three years past ; that 
all lectures besides were entirely neglected: both of great 
consequence! especially the first, as it is perform'd by so 
ingenious and accomplish'd a proficient 3. 
'Every Thursday morning in term time there ought to be a 
 Richard Meadowcourt, see pp. 75-9 o. 
 Constantinus Phipps, Chancellor of Ireland, ! 7io ; I).C.L Oct. 2o, 1714 . 
a Thomas Warton, Professor of Poetry, 17I 8-28. 

P 49- 
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that time 1, came, and making up to Mr. Mcadowcourt (who 
happcn'd to be steward of the club that night) demanded of 
him the reason of their being at the tavern. Mr. hleadow- 
court rose up, and told him, that they were * met together to P. i13. 
commcmorate the restoration of king Charles the second, 
and to drink king George's health; and that they should be 
obliged to hbn if he would be lcascd to driuk king GI OR Gt'S 
health with them ; which the proctor, after some intreaties, 
comply'd with. After which, one of the captains went to him, 
and desired him to excuse the scholars that vcre there, pro- 
mising that he would take care that no harm or disorder should 
be committed, and then waited upon the proctor down stairs. 
The next day Mr. Mcadowcourt was sent for by Mr. Holt ; 
who, when he came to him, told him, that he had spoken 
words to him the night before, that were affronting and 
improper to be spoken to a proctor ; that: however, he would 
not insist upon the affront, nor take any advantage of him 
for words which he attributed to the effects of wine, but 
that his brother proctor Mr. White of Christ-church college 
(though the words were not spoken to him, nor in his pre- 
sence) was very angry with him, and had desired that the 
power of taking cognizance of, and proceeding against all that 
was done that night, might be transferr'd into his hands ; that 
he was therefore no longer a party concern'd in this affair, 
but advised him as a friend to go to lIr. White, and, in sub- 
missive terms, to make his peace with him. Mr. Meadow- 
court answer'd, that he knew no occasion which he had given 
lIr. White to be angry with him; that for any improper 
words which he might speak the night before, he begg'd his 
[Mr. Holt's] pardon, and assured him that whatever he spoke, 
it was not with any design to affront him ; and desired him 
that, since Mr. \Vhite did not take him at the tavern, and 
since he himself vas the only person, whom he had any way 
 Charles Holt, matr. 3 Oct. x699 ; B.A. x7o3; Senior Proctor, not Sub- 
Proctor,' in x 7 6. The Junior Proctor was John White, of Christ Church; ]3.A. 
I7O4, M.A. 7o 7. 
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offended, he would be pleased not to deliver him up to lIr. 
White, but inflict upon him what punishment he thought fit, 
which he would willingly submit to. He press'd him. as far 
as was proper, to consent to this, but was not able to prevail. 
 The rcader cannot help remarking that these affronting 
and improper words, about which all this stir was made, xx'ere 
only those xhich are printed in Italic characters, desiring the 
'proctor to drink king George's health with the company.' 
They may, for aught I know, be improper ; and I don't in the 
least doubt, but that they were affronting : but yet, methinks 
the submission which Mr. 3Ieadowcourt made was enough to 
appeasc an ordinary resentment. 
The day following. 3It. Meadowcourt waited upon 
\Vhite, to whom he was now assign'd over by Mr. Holt: I 
xill not believe so unchristian a thing of Mr. White, as to sup- 
pose that he desir'd the prosecution of Mr. Meadowcourt, in 
order to gratify an old grudge against him; though by his 
being so very ocious in such an ill-natured office (which 
most people would rather avoid than seek) he has given 
occasion to such an uncharitable reflection. 
Mr. Meadowcourt. the first time he waited upon Mr. \Vhite, 
found him in a most ungovernable passion, insomuch that he 
often brandished his arm at him, and told him, that the 
members of the constitution club were the most profligate 
fellows in the university, and all deserved to be expell'd, for 
pretending to have more loyalty (very profligate indeed !) than 
the rest of the university; he wonder'd how they, who were 
but an handful of men, could have the impudence to oppose 
themselves to such a majoriW; and declared, that there were 
ten tories in the university to one whig. He said, that lIr. 
Meadowcourt had been notoriously guilty of keeping company 
with officers ; that he was a miscreant, and had committed the 
most flagrant crimes that ever any person had done before ; 
that he made it his business to oppose the university; that 
he had been gilty of rebellion against the university, and 
much more to the same purpose ; telling him, that the honour 
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II. For drinking in company xvith those persons, who in- 
solently boast of their loyalty to king George, and endeavour 
to render almost all the university, besides themselves, sus- 
pected of disaffection. 
III. For calling together a great mob of people, as if to see 
a shexv, and drinking impious execrations, out of the tavern 
vindov, against several vorthy persons, who are the best 
friends to the church and the king; by this mcans provoking 
the beholders to return them the same abuses; from xvhence 
follow'd a detestable breach of the peace. 
IV. For refusing to go home to his college after nine 
o'clock at night, though he xvas more than once commandcd 
to do it, by the junior proctor, xvho came thither to quell the 
riot. 
V. For being catch'd at the same place again by the senior 
proctor, and pretending, as he vas admonish'd by him, to go 
home ; but with a design to drink ag-ain. 
Let Mr. Meadowcourt of Merton-college be kept back 
from the degree which he stands for next, for the space of 
two years ; nor be admitted to supplicate for his grace, until 
he confesses his manifold crimes, and asks pardon upon his 
knees. 
 VI. Not only for being an accomplice with Mr. Carry in . i ls. 
all his faults (or rather crimes), but also, 
VII. For being not only a companion, but likexvise a re- 
markable abetter of certain officers, xvho ran up and doxvn the 
high-street with their swords draxvn, to the grcat terror of the 
toxvnsmen and scholars. 
VIII. For breaking out to that degree of impudence, (when 
the proctor admonish'd him to go home from the tavern at an 
unseasonable hour) as to command all thc company, with a 
loud voice, to drink king George's health. 
JoH. W. proc. jun. 

Of all these pompous articles, Mr. Meadoxvcourt oxvns him- 
self guilty only of the last. viz. that he was caught out of hi 
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college at an unstatutable hour, (for which he paid forty 
shillings, which is the penalty annex'd to that crime by the 
statute) and that he did drink king George's health in the 
presence of the proctor; which being deem'd an affront, he 
ask'd his pardon for it, and offer'd to make him any other 
honourable satisfaction. 
But, as to all the other articles, he utterly denies himself to 
be guilty of any of them, having many undeniable testimonies 
to vindicate his innocence, whenever he should have an op- 
portunity; particularly, in ansver to what is alledged against 
him in the seventh article [which relates to him singly] 
Meadowcourt solemnly declares, that he was so far from 
being an abbetter and encourager of any such officers, as are 
mention'd to run up and down the high-street with drawn 
swords in their hands, to the great terror of the townsmen and 
scholars, that he xvas not even an eye-witness of them ; and he 
challenges any of those magnanimous townsmen or scholars, 
who were frighten'd at the sight of these naked swords, to say 
that they saw him either as an encourager or a companion of 
those officers, in whatever was done by them in the street, 
which, no doubt they would have t done, if they could, after 
he had put them into such bodily fear. 
In this, and every other particular (except those txvo before- 
mention'd) he could undeniably have purged himself from 
the guilt laid to his charge.--t3ut proving and disproving are 
not academical methods of proceeding; the dull forms of 
Westminster-hall being too tedious for the literati to observe. 
If you xvould be acquitted by them, you must plead guilty, 
and submit. 
Upon the expiration of the two years, Mr. Meadoxvcourt 
made application to the then proctor for leave to supplicate 
for his grace, and proceed to his (master of arts) degree. The 
proctor's answer was; that he thought it reasonable he should 
have leave ; but that he could not grant it him, without Mr. 
Vrhite's consent ; and that he would go himself to Mr. ,Vhite, 
and speak to him in his behalf; accordingly he went the 
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same day to lXIr. White, who told him, that he was very 
willing Mr. Mcadowcourt should now proceed to his degree ; 
but that it was necessary first to consult Mr. Holt (to whom 
the kins health was drank) about it, to know whether he 
would concur with him; and that he would write to Mr. 
Holt, (vho was then at the Bath), and acquaint him with his 
answer. 
Some time after this, Mr. Holt return'd to Oxford, and 
having received a letter from Mr. lIeadowcourt concerning 
this affair, sent for him to his chamber, and assured him, that 
he had resolved from the beginning not to make himself a 
party in this affair; that he had resign'd it entirely into Mr. 
White's hands, and therefore could not resume it, without 
seeming to withdraw that confidcnce vhich he had before 
placed in Mr. White; that for his own part. he required no 
satisfaction to be given to him; that his consent went along 
with Mr. \Vhite's consent ; and that it was imply'd in what- 
soever Mr. White should think fit to act. Mr. Meadowcourt, 
however, begg'd of him, that since lIr. \Vhite insisted upon it, 
he would be pleased to speak to him, and let him know 
that he had received satisfaction, and was villing to let 
Meadowcourt have his degree; which Mr. Holt promised, 
and took his leave of him at that time. 
To make short of the story; they neither of them intended 
that Mr. Meadowcourt should have his degree; Mr. White 
could not do it without Mr. Holt's consent; and Mr. Holt 
had left it entirely to Mr. \Vhite, who, for all that, would not 
concern himself without Mr. Holt, who had from the be- 
ginning resolved to be no party in this affair. Thus did they 
bandy it about, sending lIr. Meadowcourt backward and 
forward upon sleeveless errands ; till, at last, having jumbled 
their learned noddles together, they sent him a paper con- 
taining the following articles, which they insisted upon to be 
read by Mr. Meadowcourt in the convocation-house, before 
he should proceed to his degree. 
I. I do acknowledge all the crimes laid to my charge in 
G2 
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the black book ; and that I deserved the punishment imposed 
on me. 
II. I do acknowledge that the story of my being punish'd 
on account of my affection to king George, and his illustrious 
house, is unjust and injurious, not only to the reputation of 
the proctor, but of the whole university. 
III. I do profess sincerely, that I do not believe that I was 
punish'd on that account. 
IV. I am very thankful for the clemency of the university, 
in remitting the ignominious part of the punishment, viz. 
begging pardon upon my knees. 
V. I beg pardon of Almighty God, of the proctor, and all 
the masters, for the offences which I have committed respec- 
tively against them ; and I promise that I will, by my future 
behaviour, make the best amends I can, for having offended 
by the worst of examples. 
[odcst ! reasonable ! candid! and honourable gentlemen [ 
I stand astonish'd at Mr. Meadowcourt's t obstinacy and 
perverseness, that he should refuse to comply with such fair 
and equitable terms ! alas t. it is now too evident that he has, 
indeed, play'd the rebel against the university; and been 
notoriously guilty of keeping company with officers. 
Bold and contumacious wretch! how easy would it have 
been for him (according to academical custom) to confess 
himself guilty of crimes, of which he knew and could prove 
himself to be guiltless ? 
To allow the justice of a punishment which he was con- 
vinced was unjust and arbitrary? 
To declare, in the face of the convocation, that a story was 
false and scandalous, which was notorious and demonstrable ? 
To acknowledge clemency, where he had experienced 
nothing but cruelty; and to beg pardon of those, whom he 
was not conscious ot having offended ? 
How easy, I say, would all this have been to any one, that 
had lived seven or eight years within the sound of Christ- 
church Tom, and under the tuition of so good a woman? 
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All that Mr. Meadowcourt was able to say to him now 
could not prevail with him to undertake his cause; and he 
found, by what he said, that he had been terrify'd and dis- 
couraged both by Br, and by the assessor 
 Upon this, Mr. Meadowcourt resolved to offer his cause to P. 1-'4. 
the rest of the proctors, and try whether they would all reject 
it: wherefore, the next morning he went to A--n, of All- 
souls college, Brn, 1 of New-inn hall, and Im, of 
Maudlin college. 
The first of these told him, that he was going out of town, 
and should not return again before the end of the term. 
]3rn said, that it was a ticklish case ; that he should be 
glad to serve Mr. Meadowcourt, but was afraid of bringing 
himself into a scrape, and of disobliging the university. 
And Im was of opinion too, that it was a very nice 
case, and begg'd that he might be excused from being con- 
cern'd in it. 
Thus was his cause rejected by all the proctors ; the vice- 
chancellor's court was shut against him; he was precluded 
from all access to justice, and injuriously with-held from claim- 
ing the benefit of a law, to which these very men, perhaps, 
owed the power they enjoy'd to do him this injury. 
He then waited upon the vice-chancellor, and told him, that 
he had a cause to be brought into his court ; that he had 
apply'd himself to all the proctors of the court, that none of 
them would undertake it; and that therefore he begg'd the 
favour of him to assign him a proctor, and to oblige him to 
bring his cause into the court. Sir, said the vice-chancellor, 
what is your cause ? he answer'd, that he would have the two 
proctors of the university cited to give their reasons in the 
court for continuing his name in the black book. This, said 
the vice-chancellor, is such a cause as none of the proctors (of 
the court) thought it safe to appear in ; that it had not been 
known that the proctors (of the university) were ever cited to 
t John Brabourne, New Inn Hall, matt. 6 Marcb, I71O-II , aged 14; B.A. 1714, 
M.A. i77, died 1729. 
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and revenge, from the hopes they had of forcing him at last to 
comply with a base and scandalous form of submission. 
 When the vice-chancellor found that Mr. Meadowcourt 
was resolved to plead the act of grace, and not submit to Mr. 
White, his next artifice was to make him plead it privately to 
him and Mr. White, and not in the court ; being asham'd, I 
suppose, to have it known that he obliged a gentleman to 
plead the benefit of such an act upon such an occasion : but 
Mr. Meadowcourt insisted upon pleading it in the court, 
which he was advised was the only legal way; and told the 
vice-chancellor that if he would not give him leave to proceed 
in his court, he should look upon it that his court was shut 
up against him, and that he was deny'd a privilege which 
every member of the university had a right to. 
At length the vice-chancellor assign'd him a proctor, whom 
he order'd to cite the two proctors of the university into the 
court; as soon as the proctor had done this, the vice-chan- 
cellor order'd him to uncite them ; and then. after much ado, 
order'd him to cite them again, and sent Mr. lIcadowcourt 
word that he had agreed to let his cause be brought into the 
court on such a day. 
Accordingly Mr. Meadowcourt went to the court, and one of 
the proctors of the university appear'd and left the black book 
with the assessor ; upon reading over the pretended charge of 
crimes register'd in it, and Mr. Meadowcourt's plea, the assessor 
decreed that his crimes were wiped off by the act of grace, and 
that his name should be put out of the black book. 
The next congregation (which is a meeting of the members 
of the university to grant degrees) he stood for his grace, 
which was deny'd (as was suspected) by Mr. White. 
The second time he stood for his grace, he was dcny'd (as 
it was supposed) by a master of arts of Jesus-college. 
But the person, who denies any body his grace, being 
obliged to give his reasons for it the third time, t and having P. 
nothing to alledge against Mr. Meadowcourt, since the act, of 
which he pleaded the benefit, took place, his grace was 
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he is to be examined in the classics, and to return all his 
answers as fluently and properly in Latin, as he could in his 
mother tongue. 
These examiners arc (or ought to be) appointed by the 
senior proctor, who administers an oath to them to this 
effect. 
'That they will either examine, or hear examined, all can- 
didates that fall to their lot, in those arts and sciences, and 
in such manner as the statuterequires. 
' Likewise, that they vill not be prevail'd upon by intrcatics 
or bribes, or hatred or friendship, or hope or fear, to grant 
any one a tcstintonhtnt, who does not deserve it, or to deny it 
to any one that does.' 
Now this, again, looks all very fair and satisfactory: but lct 
us examine the practice, not the theory; the execution of the 
statutes, and not the statutes themselves. 
The meaning of the statute in ordering the candidates to be 
examined in those arts and sciences, in vhich they vere 
obliged to attend public lectures, was (I suppose) to see 
vhether they had attended them diligently or not; for, if 
those lectures were duly kept up, and the young students fre- 
quented them, their examination would be an easy task, tho' 
perform'd with the utmost rigour, wlfich the statutes require : 
but as these lectures are laid aside, as very few tutors take care 
to instruct their pupils in any thing but a little humdrum logic, 
and as very few young fellows are  disposed to study more t'. 
than they are obliged to do, they have found out a new 
method of performing this public exercise with great fluency, 
and very little pains. 
_As I told my reader, that for disputations they have ready- 
made strings of syllogisms; so for examination, they have 
the skeletons of all the arts or sciences, in which they 
are to be examined, containing all the questions in each of 
them, which are usually ask'd upon this occasion, and the 
common answers that are given to them ; wlfich in a week or 
a fortnight they may get at their tongue's end.--But is this a 
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college or hall; and has not, by his morals, render'd himself 
obnoxious to the university .... 
But though a candidate obtains his grace, and is presented to 
his bachelor's (in arts) degree, and wears the habit suitable to 
it ; yet he is not properly a compleat graduate until the Lent 
following, when he is obliged to perform certain other exer- 
cises, called his determinations, under the penalty, that if 
he neglects this, the grace before granted him shall be revoked, 
unless he meets with some impediment, which the vice-chan- 
cellor and proctors shall approve of; in which case his deter- 
mination may be defer'd to the Lent following, under the like 
penalty. For this reason I have placed determination amongst 
the exercises requisite for a bachelor of arts degree. 
The manner of this determination is as follows. 
All persons, that have taken their bachelor of arts degree 
since the Lent preceding, are obliged to dispute twice in one 
of the public schools, which the collectors (whom I will pre- 
sently describe) shall appoint, and go to prayers at St. Mary's 
church every saturday morning; these disputations, which 
are just like other disputations, are so order'd, that they last 
all Lent-time. 
The collectors ('who are two in number) are chosen out of 
the determining bachelors by the two proctors, each proctor 
chusing one ; and their business is to divide  the determiners 
into certain classes, and to appoint to every one what school 
he shall dispute in ; which he is to dispose in such a manner, 
that some of them may come up in all the schools every mon- 
day, tuesday, wednesday, thursday, and friday, ('excepting 
holidays) from the beginning of Lent to the end of the term. 
For this purpose they draw a scheme (which is printed and 
sent to every college) in which the names of all determiners 
are placed in several columns ; and over against them, in other 
columns, the days when, and the schools where they are to 
respond. 
Some of these days are call'd gracious days, because upon 
them the respondent is not obliged to stay in the schools above 

P. 224. 
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half the time, which respondents upon other days are; and 
some of the schools are esteem'd better than other, because 
more private ; but the first column and the last column in the 
scheme (which contain the names of those who are to come up 
the first day and the last day, and which is caIl'd posting and 
dogging) are esteem'd very scandalous. 
The collectors therefore, having it in their power to dispose 
of all the schools and days in what manner they please, are 
very considerable persons and great application is made to 
them for gracious days and good schools; but especially to 
avoid being posted or dogg'd, which commonly happens to be 
their lot, who have no money in their pockets. 
The statute indeed forbids the collectors to receive any 
presents, or to give any treats; but the common practice is 
lnown to be directly against the statute; every determiner 
(that can afford it) values himself upon presenting one of the 
collectors with a broad (piece) or half a broad ; and Mr. col- 
lector, in return entertains his benefactors with a good supper, 
and as much wine as they can drink, besides gracious days 
and commodious schools. 
I have heard that some collectors have made four score or 
an hundred guineas of this place. 
* This to me seems the great business of determination ; to 
pay money, and get drunk. 
Thus I have given the reader some account of the exercises 
requisite to a bachelor of arts degree; in other degrees the 
corruptions are the same, and the exercises requisite to taking 
them equally neglected, or equally insignificant. 
To conclude: I hope nobody will be, for the future, sur- 
prised, when they read many empty and stupid volumes, 
dimaified in the title pages with these illustrious letters, A.B., 
A.M., L.L.]3., L.L.D., B.D., S.T.P. , etc. 
' =Sanctae Tl'ologiac Professor, the Latin eqnivalent of D.D., as A.B., A.M. is of 
B.A. gI.A. L.L.B., L.L.D. should of course be LL.B., LL.D. 
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sung bacchanalian catches the whole evening: our 'pious 
orgies' generally began vith, 
*Let's be jovial, fill onr glasses, 
Madness 'tis for ns to think, 
How the world is rnl'd by asses, 
And the wisest -*way'd by chink.' 
I ovn, vith shame, that, being then not seventeen, I was so 
far captivated vith the social disposition of these young 
people (many of whom were ingenious lads and good scholars) 
that I began to think them the only wise men ; and to have a 
contempt for every degree of temperance and sobriety. 
Some gentlemen commoners, however, t who were my 
countrymen (amongst vhom vere the tvo late successive lords 
Ch--d--th 1) and who considered the above-mentioned as 
very law company, (chiefly on account of the liquor they 
drank) good-naturedly invited me to their party: they 
treated me with port-wine and arrack-punch; and now and 
then, when they had drank so much, as hardly to distinguish 
wine from water, they would conclude with a bottle or two of 
claret. They kept late hours, drank their favourite toasts on 
their knees, and, in short, were what were then called 'bucks 
of the first head.' This was deemed good company and high 
life; but it neither suited my taste, my fortune, or my con- 
stitution. 
 There was. besides, a sort of flying squadron of plain, 
sensible, matter-of-fact men, confined to no club, but associat- 
ing occasionally with each party. They anxiously enquired 
after the news of the day, and the politics of the times. They 
had come to the university in their vay to the Temple, or to 
get a slight smattering of the sciences before they settled in 
the country. They were a good sort of young people, and 
perhaps the most rational of the college: but neither with 
these was I destined to associate. 
 Probably Chedworth, sos of John Howe, created Baron of Chedworth in 
74 I. John (Thynne)Howe (afterwards second Lord Chedworth, d. I762), mad 
his brother Henry (Frederick) Howe (aftexavards third Lord d. I75X), matr. at 
lembroke Coll., 25 lov., 73 I, aged 7 mad 6. 
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In each of the above-mentioned parties, except the water- 
drinkers, I had once or twice met lXlr. Shenstone, and another 
young man, a lIr. Whistler ,  of a gentleman's family, and P. is. 
born to a genteel estate in Oxfordshire. Neither Mr. Shen- 
stone or Mr. Whistler, however, seemed quite in their element, 
amidst those sons of Comus, the politer votaries of Bacchus, 
or with the matter-of-fact society; not from any opinion of 
superior understanding, but from a difference of taste and 
pursuits. 
t Our more familiar acquaintance commenced by an invita- p. I9. 
tion from Mr. Shenstone to breakfast at his chambers, which 
we accepted ; and which, according to the sociable disposition 
of most young people, was protracted to a late hour; during 
which, Mr. Shenstone, I remember, in order to detain us, pro- 
duced Cotton's Virgil Travestie, which he had lately met 
with; and which, though full of indelicacies and low humour, 
is certainly a most laughable performance. I displayed my 
slender stock of critical knowledge by applauding, as a work 
of equal burnout, Echard's ' Causes of the Contempt of the 
Clergy.' Mr. 'Vhistler, who was a year or two older than 
either of us, I believe, and had  finished his school-education P. 
at Eton, preferred Pope's 'Rape of the Lock,' as a higher 
species of humour, than any thing we had produced. 
In short, this morning's lounge, which seemed mutually 
agreeable, was succeeded by frequent repetitions of them; 
and, at length, by our meeting likewise, almost every evening, 
at each other's chambers the whole summer ; where we read 
plays and poetry, Spectators or Tatlers, and other works of 
easy digestion, and sipped Florence wine. This commence- 
ment of our acquaintance grew into an intimacy, which, with 
very slight interruptions, terminated but with the lives of Mr. 
Whistler and Ir. Shenstone. 
As people, however, who seclude * themselves from the p. 2i. 
rest of their neighbours, generally become the subject of 
 Of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire. Anthony Whistler, Pembroke Coll. ; matt. Oct. 
-, I732. 
H 
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 Though glr. Shenstone obtained no academical honours, P. 
nor took any degree in the university, he did not, like many 
young coxcombs of more parts perhaps than application, or 
who, from too large an allowance from wealthy parents, have 
bid defiance to the established discipline, speak contemptu- 
ously of the fruit, to which he was too indolent to climb up. 
On the contrary, he was fond of an academical life, and greatly 
approved of its institution; and, as his fortune was a very 
sufficient foundation for a genteel profession, he intended  to P. 32- 
have taken his degrees, and to have proceeded in the study of 
physic. ]3ut being now of age, and coming into possession of 
his estate at the Leasowes 1, and also to a moiety of the estate 
at Harborough. which fell to him by the unexpected death of 
his maternal uncle--as his house at the Leasowes was in- 
habited by the tenant, instead of boarding there, or in the 
neighbourhood, as he might have done, he rather prematurely 
began to keep house at Harborough, which he found furnished 
to his hands. 
 In this retirement, in which Ir. Shenstone invited me to r'. 35. 
accompany him. being his own master, and feeling t himselfP. 36. 
much at his ease, he prolonged his stay in the country beyond 
what the business of the college regularly admitted. And 
having once neglected to return to the university at the 
season, he deferred it from time to time, till at lenffth he felt 
a reluctance to returning at all ; so that, although he kept his 
name in the college books, and changed his commoner's gown 
for that of a civilian .o, yet he had now, I believe, no thoughts 
of proceeding to any degree; and seldom resided in college 
any more. 

 In the parish of Hales-Owen, Worcestershire. 
 I.e. a Student of Civil Law. 
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more publick manner. It is remarkable that our Lord sent 
out His Apostles on short missions, before they were so 
solemnly authorized at the day of tenlccost. Would the 
Heads and Tutors of our Universities follow His example, and, 
instead of discouraging their pupils from doing any thing of 
this nature, send them to visit the sick and the prisoners, and 
to pray with, and read practical books of religion to the poor, 
they would find such exercises of more service to them, and to 
the Ckurclt of God, than all their private and publick lccturcs 
put together. 
Thus God dealt with my soul. At the same time, by His 
gracious providence, He supplied me with all things needful 
for my body also. For He inclined the Bishop's heart to 
give me five guineas more; and, by this time, a quarter's 
allowance was due to me from Sir 7ohn thilliis ; both which 
sums put together fully served to defray the t expences of my 
ordination, and taking my batchelor's degree, which was con- 
ferred on me at Oxford the week after my being ordained, 
vhen I was about one and twenty years of age .... ] 
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P. 

sent the discipline of a regular, and, as it were, a religious 
community. The eyes of the traveller are attracted by the 
size or beauty of the public edifices; and the principal 
colleges appear to be so many palaces, which a liberal nation 
has erected and endowed for the habitation of science. My 
own introduction to the university of Oxford forms a new era 
in my life; and at the distance of forty years I still remember 
my first emotions of surprise and satisfaction. In my fifteenth 
year I felt myself suddenly raised from a boy to a man : the 
persons, whom I respected as my superiors in age and aca- 
demical rank, entertained me with every mark of attention 
and civility; and my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap 
and silk gown, which distinguish a gentleman commoner from 
a plebeian student. A decent allowance, more money than 
a school-boy had ever seen, was at my own disposal; and I 
might command, among the tradesmen of Oxford, an indefi- 
nite and dangerous latitude of credit. A key was delivered 
into my hands, which gave me  the free use of a numerous 
and learned library; my apartment consisted of three elegant 
and well-furnished rooms in the new building 1, a stately pile, 
of Magdalen Colle.e ; and the adjacent walks, had they been 
frequented by Plato's disciples, might have been compared to 
the Attic shade on the banks of the Ilissus. Such was the 
fair prospect of my entrance (April 3, 175) into the university 
of Oxford. 
A venerable prelate, whose taste and erudition must reflect 
honour on the society in which they were formed, has drawn 
a very interesting picture of his academical life. 'I was 
educated (says Bishop Lowth 2) in the UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. I enjoyed all the advantages, both public and 
private, which that famous seat of learning so largely affords. 
I spent many ),ears in that illustrious society, in a well- 
regulated course of useful discipline and studies, and in the 
 Still called the  cw uildings,' though the foundation-stone was laid in 
I733- 
* Robert Lowth, Bp. of St. David's, ,766 ; of Oxford, I766-77 ; of London; 
I77-87; was Fellow of New College. (Matric. z6 lIar. 
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willing to disclaim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months 
at Magdalen College ; they proved the fourteen months the 
most idle and unprofitable of my whole life : the reader will 
pronounce between the school and the scholar ; but I cannot 
affect to believe that Nature had disqualified me for all 
literary pursuits. The specious and ready excuse of my 
tender age, imperfect preparation, and hasty departure, may 
doubtless be alleged ; nor do I wish to defraud such excuses 
of their proper weight. Yet in my sixteenth year I was not 
devoid of capacity or application : even my childish reading 
had displayed an early though blind propensity for books; 
and the shallow flood might have been taught to flow in a 
deep channel and a clear stream. In the discipline of a well- 
constituted academy, under the guidance of skilful and vigilant 
professors, I should gradually have risen from translations to 
originals, from the Latin to the Greek classics, from dead 
languages to living science: my hours would have been 
occupied by useful and agreeable studies, the wanderings of 
fancy would have been restrained, and I should have escaped 
the temptations of idleness, which finally precipitated my 
departure from Oxford. 
Perhaps in a separate annotation I may coolly examine the 
fabulous and real antiquities of our sister universities, a question 
which has kindled such fierce and foolish disputes among their 
fanatic sons. In the meanwhile it will be acknowledged that 
these venerable bodies are sufficiently old to partake of all the 
prejudices and infirmities of age. 
The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a 
dark age of false and barbarous science; and they are still 
tainted with the vices of their origin. Their primitive dis- 
cipline was adapted to the education of priests and monks ; 
and the government still remains in the hands of the clergy, 
an order of men whose manners are remote from the present 
world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy. 
The legal incorporation of these societies by the charters of 
popes and kings, had given them a monopoly of the public 



instruction; and the spirit of monopolists is narrow, lazy, and 
oppressive; their work is more costly and less productive 
than that of independent artists ; and the new improvements 
so eagerly grasped by" the competition of freedom, are ad- 
mitted with slow and sullen reluctance in those proud corpora- 
tions, above the fear of a rival, and below the confession of an 
error. We may scarcely" hope that any" reformation will be a 
voluntary act; and so deeply are they rooted in law and 
prejudice, that even the omnipotence of parliament would 
shrink from an inquiry into the state and abuses of the two 
universities. 
The use of academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth 
century 1, is visibly borrowed from the mechanic corporations ; 
in which an apprentice, after serving his time, obtains a 
testimonial of his skill, and a licence to practice his trade 
and mystery. It is not my design to depreciate those honours, 
which could never gratify or disappoint my ambition ; and I 
should applaud the institution, if the degrees of bachelor or 
licentiate were bestowed as the reward of manly and successful 
study : if the name and rank of doctor or master were strictly 
I reserved for the professors of science, who have approved 
their title to the public esteem. 
In all the universities of Europe, excepting our own, the 
languages and sciences are distributed among a numerous list 
of effective professors: the students, according to their taste, 
their calling, and their diligence, apply themselves to the 
proper masters; and in the annual repetition of public and 
private lectures, these masters are assiduously employed. 
Our curiosity may inquire what number of professors has 
been instituted at Oxford ? (for I shall now confine myself to 
my own university ;) by whom are they appointed, and what 
may be the probable chances of merit or incapacity ? how 
many are stationed to the three faculties, and how many are 
left for the liberal arts ? what is the form, and what the 

P. 36. 

Gibbon might have said the twelfth. 
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elegant classic, vhich might have been illustrated by a com- 
parison of ancient and modern theatres, vas reduced to a dry 
and literal interpretation of the author's text. During the 
first xveeks I constantly attended these lessons in my tutor's 
room; but as they appeared equally devoid of profit and 
pleasure, I was once tempted to try the experiment of a 
formal apology. The apology was accepted with a smile. I 
repeated the offence with less ceremony; the excuse was ad- 
mitted with the same indulgence: the slightest motive of 
laziness or indisposition, the most trifling avocation at home 
or abroad, was allmved as a worthy impediment ; nor did my 
tutor appear conscious of my absence or neglect. Had the 
hour of lecture been constantly filled, a single hour xvas a small 
portion of my academic leisure. No plan of study was recom- 
mended for my use; no exercises were prescribed for his in- 
spection; and, at the most precious season of youth, whole 
days and weeks were suffered to elapse without labour or 
amusement, without advice or account. I should have listened 
to the voice of reason and of nay tutor ; his mild bchaviour had 
gained my confidence. I preferred his society to that of the 
younger students; and in our evening walks to the top of 
Hcddington-hill, we freely conversed on a variety of subjects. 
Since the days of Pocock and Hyde, Oriental learning has 
always been the pride of Oxford, and I once expressed an in- 
clination to study Arabic. His prudence discouraged this 
childish fancy; but he neglected the fair occasion of directing 
the ardour of a curious mind. During my absence in the 
summer vacation, Dr. "Valdegrave accepted a college living at 
VV'ashinon in Sussex, and on my return I no longer found 
him at Oxford. From that time I have lost sight of my first 
tutor; but at the end of thirty years (78i) he was still alive; 
and the practice of exercise and temperance had entitled him 
to a healthy old age. 
 The long recess between the Trinity and Michaelmas terms 
empties the colleges of Oxford, as wcll as the courts of 
Westminster. I spent, at my father's house at Buriton in 
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magistrate, and may hope to be a legislator. This judicious 
institution was coldly entertained by the graver doctors, who 
complained (I have heard the complaint)that it would take 
the young people from their books: but Mr. Viner's bene- 
faction is not unprofitable, since it has at least produced the 
excellent commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. 

K 
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must necessarily have happened in that period, we discover 
that in nitre months this gay libertine made no less than 
six excursions, one I to Bath, one into Bucks, and four to 
London. That each of these philosophical perambulations 
was of considerable duration, is manifest when he adds, 
[ eloped from Oxford, I retnrncd to College, in a few days I 
clopcd agaht, as if I had been an indcpcndent stranger in a 
hircd lodgbL Being thus constantly absent upon some idle 
pretence or other which cannot now be recollected, or perhaps 
without even the formality of a pretence, and certainly without 
the formality of permission, how was it possible that he should 
once hear the ,oice of admonition, or oncc feel the hand of 
controul.e In a large college the absence of an individual, 
especially of Mr. Gibbon's dimensions, might not have been 
'isible, as he incorrectly asserts it must have been. The 
Fellows of Magdalen College are unacquainted with any 
miracle of philosophy, by which non-entity and vacuum can 
be made discernible. That his irregular behaviour, however, 
was obseri,cd, is manifest, and that it was resented is as plain, 
when he informs * us that the College very readily embraced, 
at the fourteen months' end, an opportunity of for ever shut- 
ting their gates against his return. Whatever he may assert 
of the inattention of his superiors, he has clearly proved by 
recording this fact, that there was not that absolute want of 
restraint and discipline of which he has so loudly complained. 
The whole of Mr. Gibbon's residence in the University was 
composed of those few intervening days which fell betxveen his 
different elopements. If we suppose he had philosophy enough 
to endure the irksomeness of a cloistered life for a week at least 
in each of these intervals of repose (and he allows himself 
that they were composed only of a few days each}, we shall 
perceive that the whole of his actual residence in Oxford 
might have been six weeks in nine months. But not to 
confine him too strictly to his own words, let us grant that he 
resided six ttonlhs. In six months' time then vas this juvenile 
 [p. I23, above.] 
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and incompetent idler able to take a t complete survey of the I'. 7. 
discipline of a great University which consists of five aud 
twenty several societies. In six months was he able to decide 
upon the merits and demerits of all its members, Tutors and 
Professors, at a time when his own knowledge did not extend 
farther than the Greek Alphabet, Phaedrus' Fables, Cornelius 
Nepos, a few odes in Horace, and a few episodes in Virgil. 
It will be needless to spend time in arguing that a youth so 
ignorant was not capable of forming a just estimate of the 
proficiency of his own companions, nor even of the choirister 
who waited at his table ; much less could he measure by his 
childish standard the abilities of Tutors and Professors. It is 
wonderful that in penning his opinions of our English Uni- 
versity the Historian should not have recollected that they 
were the opinions of a boy, who, by his own confession, was 
not sufficiently improved to be able to judge of matters so 
important. Though he might at his matriculation havepttcclcd 
even a Doctor with that heterogeneous mixture t of scraps from p. 8. 
the alms-basket of learning, which he had accidentally pickcd 
up, and which he fondly stiles erudition, has he not himself 
informed us that with respect to the knowledge infused at 
the public school and the University, he was in a state of 
ignorance of which a school-boy wotdd have bccn ashamcd x .e At 
a more advanced period of life, and of literary improvement, 
when introduced to some young men of Christ Church, he 
formed a more favourable opinion of the discipline of that 
society, of the utility of its exercises, and of the ability of its 
officers. Being then better able to wield matters of such im- 
portant magnitude, and to poise them in the ponderous 
balance of justice, immoveable to the sinews of a child, he 
declared them not wanting. Had he extended his investiga- 
tions still farther before he wrote his Memoirs, had he sought 
for the whole truth and not sacrificed the small part of it thus 
acquired to the angry conclusions of fiftccn, he would in the 
end without doubt have pronounced an eulogium, a reluctant 
I [p. ii3, above.] 
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commoners or dependent members, who belong to NIagdalen 
College, are still called upon in their turns to discharge this 
useful exercise, before the whole College, immediately after 
dinner, while the society and their visitants are yet sitting at 
their respective tables. Neither is the Gentleman-commoner 
exempted from any other exercise which the College requires 
of its dependent members, t)lebeian and patriciat student are 
subject alike to the literary and religious regulations of the 
house, and both are compelled to keep the full Term. 
After declaring the declamation to have become extinct, 
1Ur. Gibbon adds that the obvious methods of public exer- 
cises t aud examimtious are totally unknown  in lIagdalen 
College. The existence of the declamation in its full force, 
at once dismisses as untrue the former part of this charge. 
The remaining accusation that there are no public examina- 
tions, will be best refuted by taking a viexv of the terminal 
exercises of the College as they succeed to each other. _At 
the end of every Term from his admission till he takes his 
first Degree, every individual Undergraduate of this College 
must appear at a public examination before the President, 
Vice-President, Deans, and whatever Fellows may please to 
attend; and cannot obtain leave to return to his friends in 
any Vacation, till he has properly acquitted himself according 
to the following scheme. In his first year he must make 
himself a proficient-- 
In the first Term, in Sallust and the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus. 
In the second Term, in the first six books of Virgil's Aeneis, 
and the first three books of Xenophon's Anabasis. 
 In the third Term, in the last six books of the Aeneis, 
and the last four books of the Anabasis. 
In the fourth Term, in the Gospels of St. 1Uatthew and St. 
lIark, on which sacred books, the persons examined are 
always called upon to produce a collection of observations 
from the best commentators. 

 [p. laI, above.] 
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During his second year, the Undergraduate must make him- 
self a proficient-- 
In the first Term, in Caesar's Commentaries, and the first 
six books of Homer's Iliad. 
In the second Term, in Cicero de Oratore, and the second 
six books of the Iliad. 
In the third Term, in Cicero de Officiis and Dion. Hal. de 
structur Orationis. 
In the fourth Term, in the Gospels of St. Luke and St. 
John, producing a collection of observations from commen- 
tators, as at the end of the first year. 
During his third year he must make himself a proficient-- 
 In the first Term, in the first six books of Liv3q and P. 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 
In the second Term, in Xenophon's Memorabilia, and in 
Horace's Epistles and Art of Poetry. 
In the third Term, in Cicero de naturt Deorum, and in the 
first, third, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of Juvenal's 
Satires. 
In the fourth Term, in the first four Epistles of St. Paul, 
producing collections as before. 
During his fourth and last year he must make himself a 
proficient-- 
In the first Term, in the first six books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, and in the Electra of Sophocles. 
In the second Term, in Cicero's Orations against Catiline, 
and in those for Ligarius and Archias; and also in those 
Orations of Demosthenes which are contained in Iounteney's 
edition. 
In the third Term, in the Dialogues of Plato published by 
Dr. Forster,  and in the Georgics of Virgil. P- 
In the fourth Term, in the remaining ten Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the Epistles general, producing collections as 
before. 
Let the reader carefully weigh in his own mind the above 
detail of the terminal exercises of Ilagdalen College, and 
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Magdalen College are monks (it was well he did not stile 
them monkeys), and if he enquires into the manufactures of 
these monks, nay, if he extends the enquiry to other Colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge, a silent blusk or a seornftll frown is 
the only reply. He has heard of nothing performed by the 
monks of any College. May not the silent blush and scornful 
frown, steal over the cheek and dvell upon the brow of these 
societies in return, when they reflect that the self-sufficient 
Historian was so absorbed in writing his own vain llemoirs, 
as to be ignorant of all their performances? Who has 
peopled the page of the Reviewer? Shines the author of 
the Decline and Fall alone in the firmament of criticism ? 
lay it not boast of many a luminary of Oxonian and 
Cantabrigian  origin, whose brightness suffers no diminution 
by the proximity of the Historic star ? lay it not maintain 
that while the steady and pure beam of a host of useful planets 
is their's, his only is the pestilential glare of the comet ? 
The fellows or monks of my time (the Historian is still 
speaking of lagdalcn College) were dcccn! easy ncn who 
suittcly el(oycd the gifts of their Foutdcr. Frottt the toil of 
rcadig, or thbzkbzg, or writing, they had absolz,cd thcb" con- 
science . Not to insist upon the injustice of this assertion by 
producing every instance which may serve to disprove the 
truth of it, it shall only be obscrvcd, that one of the decent, 
easy, and sztine monks thus stigmatised by lIr. Gibbon for 
their idleness and aversion to reading, thinking, and writing, 
vas the late pious and excellent Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Horne. 
The chronological catalogue of the writings of this very idle 
monk of lZagdalen College, which appears at tb.e end of 
Jones's life of him, contains one and thir O, distinct publica- 
tions, besides a variety of inferior pieces. The first of these 
publications made its appearance in 75 , and as ir. Gibbon 
did not enter the University till April 75, he could not have 
been ignorant that there was at least one splendid instance 
to confute his assertion. 
t [p.  9, 

P. 29. 

30. 
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such a season let Fellows of Colleges be permitted to dis- 
course upon indifferent subjects, without the unmanly and 
unmannerly imputation of being absorbed in port and trcjudice, 
and let the fountain of erudition be sealed, or only referred to 
as modesty and the occasion may warrant. If conversation 
chance to light upon the trite topics of college bttshcss and 
tolio'cs, if it even descend to personal anecdote and private 
scandal, the school-boy indulged with a seat for the day, 
ought not to be angry I that no mention is made of Phcedrtts P. 33. 
or Cornelins Ncpos, nor should the accomplished Historian be 
offended, that hc finds no room for a question from Earonius 
or Tillcnont. Whatever the juvenile taste of lr. Gibbon 
might disdain in the conversation of that room, it was, at the 
time in which he found it so disagreeable, enlivened by the 
pleasantry and good humour of Home, and is well remem- 
bered to have been frequently resorted to by Lowth, then in 
the zenith of his abilities. Can it be supposed that the one 
entered it to pick up hints for his Conmetay on the Igsalms ? 
or the other to gather materials for his Hebrew Igrlcctions .e 
Whatever lr. Gibbon may have hastily asserted against 
]Iagdalen College, it is sufficiently clear from his emoirs 
that the thought of having been expelled from it sat hcaz,y ou 
is SOrt[, and was ever considered by him as an insurmount- 
able disgrace. This is particularly evident  when he declares P. 34- 
of Mr. Locke, The pkilosophcr despised the academical bigots 
wko extclh'd kis?crsou and condcmcd his priuciplcs . Here he 
supposes his reader will suffer him to escape from imputation, 
by allowing the two cases of Locke and Gibbon to be parallel. 
But nothing parallel is to be found in them. lklr. Locke 
was removed from his studentship of Christ Church upon a 
supposition of factious and disloyal behaviour. /Ir. Gibbon 
was repulsed from lZagdalcn College for his irregularities 
and extravagances, lr. Locke was dismissed, not by the 
academical bigots (a term which in r. Gibbon's vocabulary 
signifies the Uni,crsity) but by a special order of King 
 [P. 5, above.] 
L 
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He was not without learning, and certainly laid himself out to 
be serviceable to me in point of reading. I read with him a 
good deal of natural law, and the law of nations, some history, 
part of Livy, an d translated some of the Orations of Demosthenes 
with tolerable care. I read by myself a great deal of religion. 
Surely it is t natural for a person of the least reflection, if they 
are taught to believe in the Bible, etc., to be restless till they 
know the sum of what it contains, and come to some decisive 
judgment upon a subject so interesting as their future existence 
and eternal welfare. The certainty of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred never bestowing a thought upon the subject tells a 
volume in regard to mankind, and opens a very extraordinary 
view of the world, accounting for a great deal of otherways un- 
accountable matter. I was afterwards much struck with lXla- 
chiavel's Discourses on Livy, Demosthenes, and by the law of 
nature more than the law of nations. I attended Blackstone's 
lectures with great care, and profited considerably by them. 
I got little or no knowledge of the world however. I came 
full of prejudices. My tutor added to those prejudices by con- 
necting me with the anti-Westminsters, who were far from the 
most fashionable part of the college, and a small minority. 
Dr. Gregory  succeeded Dr. Conybeare, and was very kind 
to me, conversed familiarly and frequently with me, had kept 
good company, was a gentleman, though not a scholar, and 
gave me notions of people and things, which were afterwards 
useful to me. I likewise fell into habits with Dr. King -, 
President of St. Mary Hall, a Tory and Jacobite, but a gentle- 
man and an orator. He had a great t deal of historical know- 
ledge, and of anecdote, having been intimately connected with 
the heads of the Tory party from the reign of Queen Anne. 
I was likewise much connected during all the time I was at 
college with lXIr. IIamilton Boyle ", afterwards Earl of Cork. 

1 As Dean of Christ Church. 
 William King, Principal of St. lIary Hall,  719-64. 
s Sixth Earl of Cork and Orrery, Christ Church ; matr. Jnne 14, a748, aged 8 ; 
created D.C.L,  763 ; then tIiglt Steward of the Uiversity; died Jan.  7,  764 . 



illegal verdict, for he has not heard the evidence, and he has 
asked me what verdict he ought to give.' 
The judge from the bench made me an apology for his 
hastiness, and added a few words of strong approbation. This 
vas of use to me, by tending to increase my self-possession in 
public, and my desire to take an active part in favor of 
justice. 
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JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 

[lTomz at Salisbnry, April 2I, I746 ; educated at Salisbury Grammar School, and 
at Winchester ; matr. at Merton, June I3, I763 ; took no degree, but was created 
D.C.L, July 3, 1793 ; created Earl of Malmesbury, 18oo ; died Nov. 21, 182o.] 

Diaries and Correspondence of James Iara74s, 17irst aq of AIahncsbury. Lond. 
1844. Vol. L Introductory Memoir. 
I LEFT Winchester in September 1762 .... My father , at I'. ,iii. 
that time in office and living in London, kept me with him for 
six months before he sent me to Oxford. I cannot even now 
decide whether this was a wrong or right step (I speak as to 
the result of my own conduct). I believe the seeing many of 
the leading men in Administration, hearing them converse 
on public business, contributed to form my mind to think on 
public affairs, and to give me an interest in them which, prob- 
ably, otherwise I might never have acquired ; but the mixing 
at that age (seventeen) and raw from school, in all the gaiety 
and dissipation of t London, filled my mind at the same time p. ix. 
with false objects of admiration, false notions of excellence, 
and gave me, in my own conceit, a knowledge of the world so 
much greater than I supposed my fellow-collegians could 
possibly possess, that I apprehend I carried to the University 
a considerable share of self-sufficiency, and no great propen- 
sity to attend lectures, and conform to college rules ; and, in 
x James Harris, M.P. for Christchurch, Hants; a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, 1763 ; Secretary and Comptroller to Queen Charlotte, 1774. 
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Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the whole 
circle of the sciences by three masters of arts, of his own choice. 
The examination is to be held in one of the public schools, 
and to continue from nine o'clock till eleven. The masters 
take a most solemn oath, that they will examine properly and 
impartially. Dreadful as all this appears, there is always found 
to be more of appearance in it than reality; for the greatest 
 dunce usually gets his testimonium signed with as much ease p. 4- 
and credit as the finest genius. The manner of proceeding is 
as follows: The poor young man to be examined in the 
sciences often knows no more of them than his bedmaker, and 
the masters who examine are sometimes equally unacquainted 
with such mysteries. But schemes, as they are called, or little 
books, containing forty or fifty questions on each science, are 
handed down, from age to age, from one to another. The 
candidate to be examined employs three or four days in 
learning these by heart, and the examiners, having done the 
same before him when they were examined, know what ques- 
tions to ask, and so all goes on smoothly. When the candi- 
date has displayed his universal knowledge of the sciences, he 
is to display his skill in philology. One of the masters, 
therefore, desires him to construe a passage in some Greek or 
Latin classic, which he does with no interruption, just as he 
pleases, and as well as he can. The statutes next require, 
that he should translate familiar English phrases into Latin. 
_And now is the time when the masters shew their wit and 
jocularity. Droll questions are put on any subject, and the 
puzzled candidate furnishes diversion by his awkward embar- 
rassment. I have known the questions on this occasion to 
consist of an inquiry into the pedigree of a race-horse. _And 
it is a common question, after asking what is the summum 
bonum of various sects of philosophers, to ask what is the 
summum bonum, or chief good, among Oxonians; to which 
the answer is such as Mimnermus would give. This famili- 
arity, however, only takes place when the examiners are pot- 
companions of the candidate, which indeed is usually the case ; 
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university, to qualify them for degrees, according to the letter 
of the statutes. 
After all these important exercises and trials, and after 
again taking oaths by wholesale, and paying the fees, the 
academic is honoured with a liaster's degree, and issues out 
into the world with this undeniable passport to carry him 
through it vith credit. 
Exercises of a nature equally silly and obsolete, are per- 
formed, in a similar manner, for the other degrees ; but I have 
neither time nor patience to enter into the detail. 
And now I seriously repeat, that what I have said proceeds 
from no other motive than a wish to see the glory of the 
universities unsullied by the disgrace of requiring, with 
ridiculous solemnity, a set of childish and useless exercises. 
They raise no emulation, they confer no honour, they pro- 
mote no improvement. They give a great deal of trouble, they 
waste much time, and they render the university contemptible 
to its own members. I have the honour, such as it is, to be 
a member of the university of Oxford, and a master of arts 
in it. I knov the advantages of the place ; but I also know 
its more numerous and weighty disadvantages ; and the con- 
fidence the public has already placed in me, makes it a duty 
to inform them of every thing, in vhich the general state of 
morals and literature is greatly concerned. I have done this 
duty; nor shall I regard the displeasure of all the doctors, 
both the proctors, nor of all the heads of colleges and halls, 
with their respective societies. 
'/ks to the imprudence of this undertaking,' to use the 
vords of an able but unfortunate vriter, ' I confess it to be 
such, and that I have all along proceeded without a single 
view to my own interest, without any promise or expectation 
of the smallest re,yard, even that of being presented to a 
Doctor's degree by the university, in return for all my 
industry, and the pains which I have taken in its behalf. 
'The worldly vise, and the prudent of this generation, 
consider things only as they respect their temporal interest 
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and advantage, without any regard to right or wrong, truth 
or falsehood, any further than they conduce to their corrupt 
purposes and selfish aims. But it is the part of a scholar 
and an honest man to consider things intrinsically, and to 
make truth, reason, and equity, the standards of all his 
determinations.' 
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than a night's sleep :--this aforesaid theft was committed, as 
the deponent hereby setteth forth, in manner and form follow- 
ing :- 
My spirits had been flurried during the day, from the re- 
volution in my state:--launch'd from the School-Dock, into 
the wide Ocean of a University; matriculated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, in the morning,--left by my father, at noon,-- 
dining in the Hall, at three o'clock, unknowing, and almost 
unknown,--inform'd that I must be in the Chapel, next day, 
soon after sun-rise,--elated with nay growing dignity,---de- 
press'd by boyish matvaisc honte, among the S@hs,--dread- 
ing College discipline.--forestalling College jollity,ye Gods! 
what a conflict of passions does all this create in a booby boy! 
I was glad, on retiring early to rest, that I  might ruminate, 
for five minutes, over the ilzorlaltl events of the day, before 
I fell fast asleep. 
I was not, then, in the habit of using a night-lamp, or burn- 
ing a rush-light ;--so, having dropt the extinguisher upon my 
candle, I got into bed ; and found, to my dismay, that I was 
reclining in the dark, upon a surface very like that of a pond 
in a hard frost.--The jade of a Bedmakcr had spread the 
spick and span new sheeting over the blankets, fresh from the 
linen-draper's shop ;--unwashd, uniron'd, unair'd, 'with all 
its imperfections on its head.' 
Through the tedious hours of an inclement January night, 
I could not close nay eyes;--my teeth chatter'd, my back 
shiver'd ;--I thrust my head under the bolster,--drew up my 
knees to my chin ;--it was all useless ; I could not get warm ; 
I turn'd again and again; at every turn a hand or a foot 
touch'd upon some new cold place; and, at every turn, the 
chill glazy clothwork crepitatcd like iced buckram.--God for- 
give me, for having execrated the authoress of my calamity! 
but, I verily think, that the meekest of Christians who prays 
for his enemies, and for mercy upon all ' Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and ttereticks,' would in his orisons, in such a night of 
misery, make a specifick exception against his Bedmaker. 
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I rose betimes,--languid and feverish,--hoping that the 
customary morning ablutions would somewhat refresh me ;- 
but, on taking up a towel, I might have exclaim'd with Ham- 
let: '.A_y, there's the rub !'--it was just in the same stubborn 
state as the linen of the bed ; and as uncompromising a piece 
of huckaback, of a yard long, and three quarters wide, (I give 
the usual dimensions) as ever presented its superficies to the 
skin of a gentleman. 
Having wash'd and scrubb'd myself in the bed-chamber, till 
I was nearly flay'd with the friction, I proceeded to my 
sitting-room, where I found a blazing fire, and a breakfast 
very neatly laid out ;--but again I encounter'd the same 
rigour, t The tea equipage was placed upon a substance 
which was snow-white, but unyielding as a skin of new parch- 
ment from the Law Stationer ;--it was the eternal unwash'd 
linen !--and I dreaded to sit down to hot rolls and butter, 
lest I should cut my shins against the edge of the table- 
cloth. 
In short, I found upon enquiry that I was only undergoing 
the common lot,--the usual seasoning,--of almost every I'. 3o3. 
Freshman ; whose fate it is to crackle through the first ten 
days, or fortnight, of his residence in College.--13ut the most 
formidable piece of drapery belonging to him is his new sur- 
plice ; in which he attends Chapel, on certain days of the 
week ;--it covers him from his chin to his feet, and seems to 
stand on end, in emulation of a full suit of armour.--Cased 
in this linen panoply, (the certain betrayer of an academical 
ddbutant,) the New-Comer is to be heard at several yards' 
distance, on his way across a quadrangle, cracking and bounc- 
ing like a dry faggot upon the fire ;--and he never fails to 
command notice, in his repeated marches to prayer, till 
soap and water have silenced the noise of his arrival at 
Oxford. 
Several of the Offspring with which Christ-Church teem'd, 
at the period I am recording, were destined to become eminent 
men.--Of embryo Statesmen, there were the Marqucss of 
N 
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Wellesley 1, Earl Bathurst 2, and Lord Grenville 3, (I mention 
them according to their present titles,) the last of whom is, 
now, Chancellor of the University.--There was, also, Lord 
Colchester *, nov Keeper of the Privy Seal in Ireland, vho vas 
* Speaker of the House of Commons. Appended to these, as 
if by a foretaste of his attendance on the Lords, was the much 
respected Sir Thomas Tyrwhit; whose gentle and unassuming 
manners, in his conspicuous office of Usher of the Black Rod, 
so well accord with the personal modesty of his perpendicular 
elevation above any surface parallel with the horizon. 
There was, moreover, the late Mr. Samuel Whitbread  :w 
this honourable gentleman was not of the first-rate abilities ; 
yet, after certain Whigs, far superior to him in talent, had 
dropp'd off, he did not rank meanly as a Wrangler in the 
Lower House .... 
_And why, in this enumeration, should I omit  my honest, 
open-hearted, quondam friend, 'Jerry Curteis ,' as we 
familiarly call'd him, at XVestminster, and at Oxford ? He 
is a joint representative of the County of Sussex,--less pre- 
pared, perhaps, to illustrate the doctrines of Cicero dc Oratore 
than to comment upon the Georgicks and Bucolicks of Virgil ; 
--but he is to be class'd anaong those plain-spoken independ- 
ent Count W Gentlemen whose voices are important in the 
t Richard, second Earl of Mornington, Christ Church ; matr. Dec. 24, x 778, aged 
x8 ; created Marques Wellesley, Dee. 2, x799 ; died x842. 
 Henry, Lord Apsley, third Earl Bathurst, Christ Church; matt. April 2, 779, 
aged 7 ; died x834- 
n William W)mdham Grenville, of Wotton-under-Bernwood, second son of the 
Right Hon. George Grenville; Christ Church ; matr. Dec. x 4,  776, aged x 7; having 
attained a high reputation as an orator and statesman, he was created Baxon Gren- 
ville, Nov. 25, t79 o ; Chancellor of the University $o9-34. 
* Charles Abbot, Esq., Christ Church ; matr. June x4, 775, aged x7 ; created 
Lord Colchester, June 3, t87 ; died x829. 
 Sir Thomas T}a-whitt ; matr. July 3, 75o, aged x7 ; B.A. x78o ; M.A. x787 ; 
Private Secretary of the Prince of Wales. 
* Samuel Whitbread, Christ Church ; matr. July, t78o, aged x6 ; M.P. for Bed- 
ford in six parliaments, x79o until his death in xSx 5. 
' (Edward)Jeremiah Curteis, Christ Church; matt. Dec. x3, 779, aged 7; 
B.A. x783, Oriel CoIL ; M.A. 787; of Windmill Hill, Snssex; /sl.P. 8o-3o ; 
Barrister-at-law ; died ,835. 
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hearing his Lordship, at times, reciting, or reading aloud, what 
I conjectured to be the Orations of Demosthenes, and Tully ; 
--these were, I presume, self-imposed exercises of a political 
Tiro, training himself for publick speaking, and ambitious of 
the eloquence which he has, since, so happily acquired :--But 
the medium, slight as it was, through which the tones were 
to penetrate, was sufficient to prevent me from distinguishing 
inflections of the voice, or, indeed, much of its articulation ;- 
it was almost vox ct rwtcrea ni]dl :--and, verily, under such 
obstructing circumstances, his Lordship's utterance did appear 
to me to be characterized by a most wearing and t dismal P. 309. 
uniformity of sound --calculated either to irritate the nerves 
of a next neighbour, or to lull him to sleep .... 
.As the Long Vacation approach'd, I was happy in the pros- 
pect of getting into London, although at a time when people 
of good taste are glad to get out of it. The Capital, even 
when its inhabitants are beginning to fry, still has charms for 
a young Oxonian ; and its fascinations for  me lay in one of P. 3io. 
the hottest parts of its heated atmosphere .... 
II. 
t A little before Christmas, in 178o . . . my father made a Vol. II. 
halt at Oxford, on his road to XVales, and tool me with him P" 40. 
from Christchurch to Wynnstay,--that seat of festive opulence 
which so much delighted me .... t It was late in January, P. 56. 
1781 , when I return'd from Wynnstay to Oxford ;--whence, 
in the ensuing Long Vacation, while the Dog Star raged , I 
revisited the Deserts of London, to enjoy another Summer's 
suffocation, in my father's theatrical hot-house .... 
t In the autumn of this year, an event occurr'd which pro- P. 6i. 
duced a material revolution in my ' Iay of Life.' 
The Hay-Market Theatre had closed, the Oxford Term was 
approaching,when Io! it pleased my father that I should 
keep Oxford Terms no more, nor enter London Theatres, 
for, at least, some seasons to come ;in short, he banish'd me 
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to Scotland; and sent me to King's College, in Old Aber- 
deen .... 
This was a just sentence,--or rather a well-intended 
parental measure, to remove me from scenes of idleness and 
dissipation, which not only London, but even Christ Church, 
presented, to those who sought after them, and into which I 
had been rushing col gltsto. 
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 Say Scout, who thus uncall'd dost creep 
Like some foul fiend, to frighten sleep, 
Be quick--the reason tell ? 

I' 5I 

2COUT. 
Rouse, Master, rouse, and dress in haste, 
The quarter's chime is nearly past, 
Two minutes wants at most; 
I've put your breeches by your head 
And thick great coat have also laid, 
For bitter is the frost. 
There never sure was such a night, 
It froze two inches thick outright, 
On bedside stool I'll leave the light 
And run to l\Iastcr Cooks; 
But how to reach him I don't knoxx 
So glib is now the trodden Snow, 
One slides as on the brooks. 
He vanishes :--at once I rise 
Rubbing my dim and misty eyes 
And leap upon the floor; 
But not the coldest marble hearth 
Nor plunge into Carshalton's bath 
Could chill my limbs much more. 
Bell stops :--unjustly blaming Scout 
For stockings turning inside out 
I hurry on my clothes, 
Stiff fingers, bungling much thro' haste 
]3ut more so from the eastcrn blast 
"Vhich thro' my casement blows. 
With little time to wash or comb 
.Slipshod I quit my dressingroom 
And clatter down the stairs. 
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Who, not a friend to spouting, stood 
.At Griffin's head in surly mood, 
The verses in his cap. 

But not being able to see well 
To read them there, much less to spell, 
He silent kept his place. 
Silent meanwhile were gownsmen all, 
At least five minutes in the Hall, 
Full staring in his face. 

He, bless'd with impudence enough 
Now smil'd, now look'd grim and gruff, 
.At verses now would peep; 
Now with cap tassel would he play, 
Now turn his body quite away 
From where the Fellows keep. 

Moulding a, Vice Pres., with visage round 
As is a cheese of twenty pound 
Or moon in harvest week, 
Than these not boasting more pretence 
To features emanating sense, 
At length began to squeak: 

Why, why, you stupid fellow, why 
.Are you thus silent, and not try 
Your tongue for to unloose? 
Better behaviour, Sir, I beg, 
You stand as foolish on one leg 
As any silly goose. 

This sharp reproof when Freshman heard 
.A moment at fat lXloulding star'd 
Not knowing what to do. 

John Bankes Moulding, Trinity Coll.; matr. May 30, I774, aged 16; B.A. 
778 ; Fellow and Tutor ; M.A. t78 ; Proctor I788. 
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But slow returning to his seat 
He splutter'd out in rage and heat, 
I a'n't more goose than you. 
Narrate finish'd--and grace said 
Vice Pres. and Fellows take the lead 
And march away to wine. 
We in our turn their stcps pursue, 
Sen. Corns., A.B.'s, and Scholars too, 
\Vhere'er our steps incline. 

P- 73- 

For now some ten or dozen get 
By fore appointment in a set 
To taste inviter's Port; 
He glasses, plates, and spoons prepares, 
Decanters, knives and forks and chairs, 
But each his oxvn desert. 

For with large baskets enters soon 
A wily fruiterer styl'd Baloon, 
VCho hands around his store,- 
Apples and pears, and chesnuts too, 
And oranges dcck'd out to view, 
With many a bonne bouche more. 

Should guest from other College come 
Of course the master of the room 
Provides for his supply. 
Our inmates carry to account 
In fruiterer's book each day's amount 
Of what they taste or buy. 

P- 75- 

Meanwhile the jovial toasts go round, 
The bottles jingle, glasses sound 
As each one drinks his fair; 
The Chairman watches, bawls, and raps 
Should any fill upon heel taps 
Or his good liquor spare. 
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At five, the Chapel bell again 
Rings a loud peel---but rings in vain 
To move a single guest; 
For while delighted they behold 
Within all warm, without all cold 
Each loves fireside the best. 

Time quickly passes, mirth and song 
Do not the heavy hours prolong 
Like misery and woe; 
Whilst wit, like fuel in the grate, 
Enlivens all, dull care must wait 
Nor note how bumpers flow. 

At six, dame Prudence wcll may see 
It is high time to order tea 
If t'rudcnce has her eyes; 
But Bacchus, sly enchanter, draws 
Her hoodwink'd captive to his laws, 
In short, now none are wise. 

P- 79- 

For lo! thcy tea and coffee spurn, 
Whilst unsnuffd candles dimly burn, 
Some hiccough, and some snore; 
The Chairman vainly strives to speak 
And mouths his English worse than Greek, 
In short, the game is o'cr. 
At nine, the blinking Scout appears 
Whilst most are nodding in their chairs 
And bottles moves avay; 
For from the kitchen he has brought 
What each one sober, might or ought 
T'have ordcr'd in his tray. 
Boil'd fowl, salt herrings, sausages, 
Cold beef, and brawn, and bread and cheese, 
With tankards full of ale. 
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The sated guests he with delight 
Counts o'er, for this his perquisite 
Is, when their functions fail. 
Although in some respects he earns 
The solace of these good returns 
For putting them to bed, 
/ks many a curse, and many a kick 
_And many a pinch, and many a lick 
They give whilst being led. 
Hush t hush t cries Tom, across quadrangle 
In lanthorn stuck his two inch candle 
The President xvill hear. 
Be quiet, Sir, and come along; 
I wish you would not pull so strong 
Nor yet so loudly swear. 
Yet my friend Will, you don't suppose 
That thus alike all evenings close 
_And gownsmen all are such ? 
No, no! believe me, now and then 
They xvill exceed like other men, 
So did the grave phiz'd Dutch. 
Warren and self in gloomy xveather 
Ofttimes a number get together 
Immediately we dine, 
Who sit and chat till half-past five 
With jest and song are all alive 
With quite sufficient wine. 
Then Crotch1 and two musicians more 
_And amateurs near half a score 
To play in concert meet. 

P. SI. 

P. 83. 

t William Crotch, St. Mary's Hall ; matr. I79 b aged 15 ; Organist of Christ 
Church and St. John's; Professor of blusic, x797; also Musical Composer and 
Writer ; died I847. 
02 
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After Parisian mode of speech 
French he professes us to teach, 
Italian, as at Rome; 
Eke Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, 
Of Latin too he knows as much 
As many here who come. 
This lingo he at least can turn 
To profit :--and from Barber earn 
What Servitors erewhile 
Daily in College garrat did, 
As he of task would soon get rid 
Not heeding sense nor sts, le. 
Once they pretend, by way of trick 
A gownsman ask'd if Arabic 
Jonge could instruct him in. 
Yes, looking big, th'imposter said, 
'A fortnight hence, I'm not afraid 
My lectures to begin. 
For books directly" I'll procure 
And in that given space I'm sure 
I shall sufficient know; 
All languages are much the same, 
They differ chiefly but in name 
As I xvill shortly shew.' 

So much for Jonge:--Inchbald the last 
(Of those I thus now sketch in haste) 
With fingers large and fat 
On his bass viol strums away 
And little more can think or say 
Beyond a sharp or flat. 
Whilst pause the flute's and viol's sound 
The tea and toast are handed round 
Till each has had enough, 

P. 8 7. 

P. 89. 
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And then brisk punch and lemonade 
May suit, ,vhen a full piece is play'd, 
Better than xveaker stuff. 
At half past nine, the supper things 
In order Master Thomas brings 
And puts them on with care; 
For now the cunning rascal sees 
He has a dill"rent set to please 
Than those who tipsy are. 
The cloth removed, some negus sip 
And some regale on hot egg flip 
And some sing catch and glee; 
For each in turn must something do, 
Attempt old songs, or bawl out new 
By way of harmony. 
I wish friend Will that thou wert here 
To give thy favourite hunting cheer 
Or famous Tally-ho; 
Although perhaps the President 
ilight start, and asking what it meant 
In haste send up to knov. 
Eleven strikes :--and strangers strait 
Pass to their homes through College gate, 
The Porter lets them out: 
lleanwhile the rest to bed retire, 
Thus ends the day--and your desire 
To know what we're about. 
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LETTER VI. 
TO  ESQ. 
June I5, 793- 

At Folly Bridge we hoist the sail 
And briskly scud before the gale 
To Iffley--where our course awhile 
Detain--its locks and Saxon pile 
Affording pause:--to reconamend 
The Hobby-horse unto my friend 
Our light-built galley: ours I say 
Since Warren bears an equal sway 
In her command :--as first, in cost 
The half he shar'd: himself a host: 
Whether he plies the limber oar 
Or tows the vessel from the shore: 
Or strains the main sheet tight astern 
Close to the wind: of him I learn 
Patient to wait the time exact 
When jib and foresail should be back'd 
To bring her round; or mark the strain 
The boat on gunwale can sustain 
Without aught danger of upsetting 
Or giving both her mates a wetting. 
We visit Sandford next, and there 
Beckley provides accustom'd fare 
Of eels, and perch, and brown beefsteak-- 
Dainties we taste oft twice a week, 
Whilst Hebe-like, his daughter waits, 
Froths our full bumpers, changes plates. 
The pretty handmaids anxious toils 
Meanwhile our mutual praise beguiles: 

180. 
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Whilst she, delighted, blushing sees 
The bill o'erpaid, and pockets fees 
Supplied for ribbon and for lace 
To deck her bonnet, or her face. 
A game of quoits will oft our stay 
Awhile at Sandford Inn delay; 
Or rustic nine-pins: then once more 
We hoist our sail, and tug the oar 
To Newnham bound: Can books bestow 
One half the joys we truants know 
Abroad ? 

IV. 
LETTER VII. 
To TIIE SAME. 
October, H93- 

l'. 219. 

Crossing the quadrangle we came 
Right to the river, where a dame 
Hooper yclept--at station waits 
For gownsmen, whom she aptly freights 
In various vessels, moored in viex, 
Skiff, gig, and cutter, or canoe. 
Selection made, each in a trice 
Becomes transform'd, with trowsers nice, 
Jacket and catskin cap supplied 
(Black gowns and trenchers chuck'd aside): 
From students Io! see sailors rise 
Who glide like phantoms 'fore the eyes. 
Here to my friend, I point of course 
To our gay yacht the Hobbyhorse 
Moor'd in the stream: then on we wind 
Leaving aquatic sights behind 
And enter soon superb alcove 
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Curv'd like a vaulted arch above 
By jutting boughs: and such 'tis said 
First put th' idea in builder's head 
Of forming roof to Gothic fane 
With slender pillars to sustain 
The concave ceiling: as one sees 
Bent branches here diverge from trees. 
At proper distances are made 
Benches for strollers 'neath the shade, 
Who may enjoy their noontide walk, 
Their exercise, and social talk: 
Charm'd with the vista op'ning strait 
To fam'd Linnean Sibthorpe's I gate, 
Whilst Merton's ancient towers between 
Midway--improve the sombre scene. 

I . 22I. 

Our circuit here complete, xve tend 
Our course to Carfax: here my friend 
Smil'd at our learning, when he found 
From Gallic origin the sound 
Deriv'd--since clerks as well as boors 
Pronounce it thus from Carrefours". 

 That is, the Botanical (or more properly, Physic Garden. Dr. John Sibthorp 
as Professor of Botany from 784 to J796. 
"-" It is now ascertained that Carfax is derived from Quatuarfitrcas, throngh the 
older English form carreforc s--furcs ; see Dr. Murray's W,w English 
Dictionary. 
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met any one of whose friendship I had no previous proofs, 
without suspecting that he might be one of those who had 
objected to receive me as a fellow-graduate. But I must 
apologise for dwelling so long on this subject. My apology is 
one however which none but those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with  the events of my life can either admit or 
understand .... 
 In the year 8a6, having received a diploma conferring 
upon me the degree of Master of Arts of the University of 
Oxford, I was confirmed in the resolution, which I had con- 
ceived a short time before, of taking my residence there. I 
cannot well describe the pleasure I felt upon finding myself 
again in that beautiful city, not, as before, a stranger to the 
University, but a graduate member of it, and enjoying all the 
rights and privileges of a Master. I felt young again, and in 
the full vigour of my early academical life. My health im- 
proved under these pleasurable impressions. Frank, sociable 
and unambitious of any thing but kindness, though l had been 
mortified by the opposition which my degree had met, there 
was now not one feeling of resentment in my breast against 
the person who prevented the unanimity of the Convocation 
in my favour. Nor had I any suspicion of the spirit which is 
not unfrequently found among the fcllorx,s of colleges, who 
constitute a kind of Aristocracy among the Masters. (It may 
be called Irctairocracy; a name which, if the state of the 
University should be thoroughly examined, would be fre- 
quently wanted to explain its internal life.) Oriel College, to 
which I requested admission, was, at that period, one of the 
most distinguished bodies of the University, and its Common 
Roomthe Fellows' Common Room, as it is  called, though 
Masters not on the Foundation may be admitted as mem- 
bers,united a set of men who, for talents and manners, were 
most desirable as friends and daily companions. In the Oriel 
Common Room I met with great kindness. I now imagined I 
had found a home, but this was a delusion, which vanished as 
soon as I understood the constitution of the CLUB (for the 
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Common Room is nothing else) to wlfich I had been admitted. 
I imagined that this admission had placed me upon an 
equality with the other Members; but it was not so. I found 
that even a probationary Fellow took precedence of me, what- 
ever might be my seniority as a member of the Common 
Room. I was, in fact, only to be tolerated. The exceedingly 
good feeling of the Members who admitted me concealed my 
inferiority from me, for some time, till I first learnt it from 
the impertinence of a servant. Under these circumstances, I 
feared that notwithstanding the unresisting manner in which 
I submitted to my condition, the evil of it would increase in 
the course of two or three years, too much to be daily endured. 
As there is a perpetual change of Fellows, and their vacancies 
are recruited  ith very young 13achelors, it was evident that 
the time would soon arrive when I should find myself much 
too old indeed for my superiors of the Common Room. I 
must, however, thankfully acknowledge, that the various indi- 
viduals who were elected Fellows during the five or six years 
that I spent as a resident Member of Oriel, treated me with 
the utmost kindness.  But I was in a falsc osition: indi-P. _,s. 
vidual good nature could only relieve, but not remove my 
uneasiness. 
I" had brought to Oxford the idcal of a College--a place for 
the education of youth, for the improvement and completion 
of early learning during the vigour of life, and of external 
repose and internal activity for a few old votaries of know- 
ledge, who, probably in consequence of that devotion, had 
continued an unmarried life till age had left them with only a 
few friends or distant connections. To this ideal the English 
Colleges did, in a great degree, ansver, a century ago: but 
they are at variance with it in the present day. I conceive, 
nevertheless, that if my intellectual character had been in 
accordance vith the Genius Loci, I might have found a resting- 
place at Oxford. But that result demanded a strict depend- 
ence on the most bigoted party, which will always govern 
the University. I began my residence in a state of the nearest 
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approach which my mind could bear towards that party ; from 
feelings which have becn stated and explained elsewhere. 
had silenced my understanding in favour of the Church of 
England, but this acquiescence was more an act of devotion 
than of conviction, least of all was it a voluntary surrender of 
my Reason: to that supreme faculty I have preserved, 
during my whole life, its rights unviolated. 
A natural consequence of the character and temper of my 
mind vas the intimacy I soon contracted with Dr. Vhately 
a distinguished leader of whatcver liberal spirit existed at 
Oxford. This connection did not prevent my being joined, by 
affection, with two individuals of a very different tone of mind-- 
Mr. Ogilvie 2, of ]3aliol, and Mr. Cotton 3, now D.D., and 
Provost of Vorcester College. Their tone of mind and my 
own werc very different, if not opposite ; but our kcarts were 
in unison, and this was enough for me. We have been sepa- 
rated for some )'ears by the impassable gulph of Orthodoxy; 
but I feel my heart yearn towards them, especially towards 
Dr. Cotton, than whom I never knew a more benevolent, 
upright, and sincere man. 
So little sympathy with the governing part)" could not allow 
me to take root in the University. If my mind had been 
working in the direction of the Church, I might gradually 
have found favour and encouragement; but my thoughts 
pointed another way. I was truly at home with those who, 
though Orthodox enough to remain within the Church, were 
habitually struggling against the mental barriers by which she 
protects her power. It was therefore evident that I could not 
serve under the Church-and-King banners; and notwith- 
standing the politeness with which I was treated (two or three 
Heads of Houses made the only exception,) it was clear that 

I Richard Whateley, Oriel Coll. ; matr. April 6, 8o5; Principal of St. Alban 
Hail, 85-3 ; Archbishop of Dublin, 83-63. 
 Charles Atmore Ogilvie, Balliol Coil. ; matr. Nov. 27, 8, aged 8; Canon 
of Christ Church, 849 ; Vicar of Ross, Hereford, 839, until his death in 873. 
 Richard L)ach Cotton, Provost of Worcester, 839-8o. 
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state of my feelings during the remainder of my residence at 
Oxford, more effectually than any description. I still had 
friends, but the mass of the senior members of the University 
preserved a scowl which I could not well endure. My health 
grew vorse, and when Dr. Whately 1 left Oxford for his See 
of Dublin, I was so ill that I did not go out of my rooms for 
several months. But enough of external matters. 

 In I83X. 
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seen to be gliding in those cloisters, or along those lawns, 
where, heretofore, the sable academic gown was trailing; 
while, through the gothic-arched windows, the radiant light 
of youth and beauty gleamed upon the gownsman and made 
him doubt the reality of the view. lIeanwhile, the theatre is 
heavily besieged by the motley press of the young and the 
old--the countryman and the academic. V'oe be to those 
with encumbered draperies! There is no deference--no dis- 
tinction. The doors slowly open--the rush commences; 
screams, shrieks, laughter, shouts, intermingle their stunning 
sounds; and it is well if, on entrance, the visitor regain his 
recollection, and preserve his habiliments entire. Speeches, 
recitals, melodies, and choruses ensue. Degrees are con- 
ferred :--handkerchiefs wave, trencher-caps are beaten and 
split, and huzzas rend the roof !--as a popular candidate for 
these honours ascends to take his station among the 'Patrcs 
Conscriti" of the assemblage. 
The theatre ejects its suffocated occupants, but  there is r. ii,. 
no exhaustion ; no diminution of excitation. In due course, 
a concert follows--and who would not be present to catch the 
spirit-stirring note of Braham, when he pours forth the 
sublime melody of Scots wha hae wi' IVallace bled ? Even- 
ing approaches; and without knowing whether they have 
breakfasted and dined, or not breakfasted and dined, a sally is 
made for the ball-room--where anything but room rewards 
the aspirant's toil. Dense is the crowd. The thermometer 
rushes up to ninety: no matter, the mercury continues to 
advance, and the crowd to increase. Rents, fractures, loss of 
ornaments--mimic anger and determined struggle ensue. 
Everybody bewails the pressure, and everybody is determined 
to add to it. The chords of Weipart's harp are hardly heard 
to respond to their master's touch. An attempt is made to 
astonish by the waltz or thegallopade. Vain effort ! As well 
strive to beat back the roaring sea ere the last surge is dis- 
charged upon the beach. Yet they are all joyous, all satisfied 
--deprecating the very pressure in which they seem to take 
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delight. Enccenias are luckily not annual; or no physical 
stamina could encounter them. 
t Of a very different cast of character from the foregoing, 
was the Illumination, of which I have made mention, in con- 
sequence of the victory of Earl Howe, on the first of June. 
The country had been in breathless expectation and anxiety 
about the probable result of that great approaching conflict. 
Reports of the most idle as well as contradictory nature had 
gone abroad. _At one time our gallant commander had been 
defeated ; at another, he had twenty captured vessels in his 
wake. _At length came the truth, and with it the most 
unbounded acclamation of a grateful country. The night of 
the illumination happened to be moonlight, but soft. calm, 
and unclouded; and the very paleness of 'Cynthia's brow,' 
in high summer, gave even additional picturesque effect to the 
grey battlements and minarets of the colleges. The candles 
were thickly placed outside, in fanciful groups, and unmolested 
by the slightest breeze ; and those who remember the effect 
in the High-street, with its undulating sweep and gentle 
descent---of All Souls, University, and Queen's colleges-- 
with the churches of _All Saints and St. Mary's (which, after 
the Italian fashion, were also, I believe, illuminated on the 
outside) must admit that such a spectacle seemed to be 
altogether hardly terrestrial. 
lXleantime, a stir, of a very varying nature, soon began to 
betray itself. Many had sallied forth from foaming bowls 
(the expression is Virgil's) and shouted  aloud the names of 
ItOWE and SPENCER! Others sung well-known national 
airs, as they passed along in hurrying groups. A rocket 
mounted here, a roman-candle blazed there. The roofs and 
parapet-walls were crowded by females of every description, 
who gazed with mixed wonder and delight upon the agitated 
scene below. The mails and the night coaches appeared at 
their usual hour. The 'roaring boys of Elysium,'for they 
were anything but disciples of Heraclitus--insisted upon 
taking on the carriages another stage with their own hands. 
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I carried with me to the University a more limited stock 
of classical reading than ought to have been possessed by a 
boy of eighteen, who had been ten years subjected to school 
discipline. But I had conceived a strong passion for litera- 
ture, especially Greek. lIy curiosity to read through the 
Greek historians had been inflamed by the perusal of lIit- 
ford's History, and by the praise which he bestowed upon the 
original writcrs from vhom he drew his materials. Fortu- 
nately Herodotus and Thucydides were the first authors that 
were put into my hands. I admired Demosthenes, though 
I had only read portions of him. Plato was my favourite. 
But the most solid literary advantage that I derived from 
Westminster was a taste for the Greek tragic poets, which 
was awakened in me by the study of the four plays of 
Sophocles, and the two of Euripides above mentioned, 
recommended and embellished by the able exposition of 
Dr. Vincent. 
I was seized, at my first entrance upon Oxford, with the P. 9. 
desirc of collecting books, especially Greek. lIy ambition 
was to have a legible text of each, without the encumbrance 
of Latin versions ; for I had imbibed from my old master at 
Southwell * a dislike and contempt for versions, clavises, and 
all the pernicious helps by which the labour of learning is 
shortened to the student. He had taught us that the mean- 
ing of an author was to be sought by dilligent application to 
dictionaries and lexicons; that expedients for shortening the 
labour encouraged the negligent in their negligence; that 
what is easily learned is easily forgotten. My zeal in the 
adoption of these principles was such, that I mutilated my 
books to purify them from the accompanying Latin ver- 
sions; and I at this time possess 13runck's Sophocles and 
Aristophanes, and the Euripides of lIusgrave, from which 
I detached and destroyed the Latin versions. 
In indulging my passion for collecting books, I often made 
great mistakes, fiom ignorance, and from the want of judicious 
 Rcv. Magntts Jackson. [Cliulott's lotc.] 
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knoxvledge, I derived more advantage than from the instruc- 
tions of the authorized teachers of the College. 
These were my chief associates for almost the first two 
)-ears of my College life. During this time, however, I was 
indolent: for the first time in nay life I found myself at 
liberty, and master of my own time, and I abused that 
liberty. My reading was desultory, and an amusement 
rather than an occupation. I wandered from book to book in 
search of striking passages, till at the end of term my re- 
quired portion of reading was still unprepared; and I was 
obliged to get it through by a hasty application of a few days 
or nights. 
The first time that I began to study regularly was on 
the 7th of .,W anuary, I8oI, when I commenced the 'Pro- 
metheus' of ASschylus, which I read, with the commentary 
of the German editor, in three weeks. I employed another 
f, Jrtnight upon the'Seven Chiefs,' which I studied in the 
same manner and with the same care. I then proceeded to 
the perusal of Livy for the first time, and finished the first 
Decade in about six weeks. 
During the progress of these studies I removed to Fell's- 
buildings 1, a situation better adapted for stud),, * in the month P. i_o. 
ofd[ay 8ol; there I resided from that time till I quitted 
Oxford. From this period my studies became more sys- 
tematic, my diligence was greater, and I no longer turned 
over books for amusement merely. From this period, .,Wanu- 
a 3, I8O, I date the beginning of a more useful habit of 
study and literary occupation ..... 

x8o2. 
In the spring of this )'ear, I was diligently employed in 
preparing myself for examination, in the Public Causes of 
Demosthenes, and in -,Eschylus, and in the 'Rhetoric' of 
 The range of rooms which used to look on the Broad Walk, on the site of part 
of the present Meadow Buildings. 
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anxious apprehcnsion of the death of Mr. Pitt 1, whose re- 
covery was then declared hopeless. I continued in the charge 
of my two pupils till the month of June, when Lord Gower 
quitted the University. The last books that we read together 
were Pindar, and the 'Rhetoric' of Aristotle. Our last 
literary interview was on the oth of June; I took nay leave 
of him with sentiments of regret and esteem. 
L After the vacation had commenced I remained at Oxford 1 . s. 
till the x2th of July, engaged in the study of the Orators, in 
Reiske's edition. Among other parts of the collection I read 
Andocides, and a great part of Lysias. On the 1_th of July 
I returned to Cromwell for the last long vacation .... 
On the t7th of October I returned to Oxford. There I 
resumed my academical occupations with Sir James , 
now my solc pupil. I had alrcady explained to the Dean my 
reasons for declining to engage any further in the tuition of 
the college, and he had taken my resolution in good part, 
and was satisfied with my reasons. But I still lookcd forward 
to literary occupations, although not official!duties, in the p. 19. 
University, and was applying my attention to objects of 
classical study, when about a week after my return I was 
surprised by a letter from my father, announcing the Duke of 
Nevcastle's parliamentary intentions, and conveying an offer 
of bringing me in for Aldborough. lIy father mentioned 
this as a matter which required no hesitation, and to which 
there could hardly be imagined an objection ; and that he had 
therefore accepted the proposal for me. Accordingly, on the 
3rd of November, I8o6, I saw myself declared one of the 
representatives for Aldborough ....  I took my final leave of p..o. 
Oxford on the 15th December, I8o6. 
 The last two or thrce years of my Oxford life wcre 1 ._,I. 
passed very pleasantly. It happened at this time that an 
unusual number of my contemporaries remained resident, as 
]3achclors; so that I found myself, after taking my degree, 
i William Pitt, second son of the Eall of Chatham; died Jan. 23, 18o6, 
aged 47- 
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Orations, read at Southwell, I had not studicd any part of the 
works of Cicero. I was ignorant of Quintilian, and Tacitus, 
and Pliny. I had twice pcrused Livy with attention; and 
this author formed thc only addition to the stock of Latin 
which I brought with me from Southwell. 
The amount of what I read in Greek in the seven  years P- 
and eight months of my Oxford life, between April 6, I799, 
and December 1.5, 8o6, did not equal in quantity the fiftlz 
Oart of what I have since read in the same space of time,-- 
between April iSo, and December 18 7. I went through, 
at Oxford, about 69,3zz verses of the Greek poets, and about 
2913 pages of prose authors; making together an amount of 
about 5223 pages. The course of Greek reading which I had 
completed in the latter period, estimated, for the sake of a 
comparative view, by the same scale of pages, makcs a sum 
of 28,887, being almost six ti3nes the amount of the former 
quantity. 
The few authors, however, which I had read, I knew well ; 
and they were the best. At the time of my leaving Oxford, 

I possessed the following writers. 

Homer . verses zT,ooo 
Pindar 5.560 
fEschylus. 8.  39 
Sophocles  0,34, 
Aristophanes  5, 28 z 
Of Euripides 3,000 
Thucydides pp. 786 
Demosthenes (harangues and Public 
Causes) 775 
schines 2.o 
Lycurgus. 5 I 
'Andocides 8 I 
Lysias (half)  oo 
Of Plato . 5oo 
Of Aristotle (Rhetoric, Poetics, Ethics) 5oo 

pp. -,3o 

P. 2 4. 

5,323 

(I forbear to add Hcrodotus. tolybii libb. i. ii., Dionl,s. 
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he is chosen he appoints six officers, who march before him with white 
staves in their hands, and meddalls hanging upon their breasts tied 
with a large blew ribbond, upon ye meddalls is cut on the one side 
the L rd of the mallard with his officers, on the other ye mallard as he 
is carried upon a long Pole. 
When ye L ra is seated in his chair with his officers of state (as 
above s a) before him, they carry him thrice about the Quadrangle and 
sing this song: 
Griffin Turkey Bustard Capon 
Let other hungry mortalls gape on 
And on their bones with stomacks fall hard 
But let All Souls men have the mallard 
Hough the blond of King Edward, by y bloud of King Edward 
It was a swapping sapping mallard. 
Stories strange were told I trow 
By Baker Holinshead and Stow 
Of Cocks & Bulls & other quere things 
That were done in the Reignes of their Kings 
Hough the bloud, &c. 
Swapping he was from bill to eye 
Svapping he was from wing to thigh 
ltis svapping toole of generation 
Out swap'd all the winged nation 
Ho the blond, &c. 
The Romans once admir'd a gander 
More then they did their Chiefe Comander 
Because it sav'd if some don't foole as 
The P[lace] called from yO head of Tolus 
Ho the blond, &c. 

The poets fained Jove turned a swan 
But let them prove it if they can 
As for our profe tis not at all hard 
That twas a swapping swapping mallard 
Ho the blond, &c. 

Then let us sing and dauce a galliard 
To the remembrance of the mallard 
And as the mallard does in Poole 
Let's dabble dive and duck in Bowie 
Ho the bloud, &c. 

[The following is a copy of the air to which the above song was 
sung, as given in the MS., and underneath it is a corrected version.] 
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2nd time 

The mallard song being sung by one man, all the rest yt are 
present bearing the Chorus, when that is done they knock at all the 
middle-Chambers, xhere most of ye Seniors lodge, of whome they 
demand Crowns a piece (I suppose a forfeiture for not assisting at the 
Ceremony) wch is readily given, then they go with 2o or 3o Torches 
(which are allways carried before them) upon the Leads ofye Colledge 
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where they sing their song as before. This ended, they go into their 
common rooms where they make themselves merry with what wine 
every one has mind to, there being at that time great plenty of all 
sorts. When they have there sufficiently refresh'd themselves, to con- 
clude all they go into the Buttery where every one has his Tumbler of 
Canary or other wine, Then he that bore the Mallard chops of his 
head dropping some of the bloud into every tumbler, which being 
drunk off every one disposeth of himselfe as he thinks fit, it being 
generally day-brake.' 
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One result of all these circumstances was, that we lived on 
the most familiar terms with each other; we might be, indeed 
we were. somewhat boyish in manner, and in the liberties ve 
took with each other ; but our interest in literature, ancient 
and modern, and in all the stirring matters of that stirring 
time, was not boyish; we debated the classic and romantic 
question; ve discussed poetry and history, logic and philo- 
sophy: or ve fought over the Peninsular battles and the 
Continental campaigns with the energy of disputants person- 
ally concerned in them. Our habits were inexpensive and 
temperate: one break-up party was held in the junior com- 
mon room at the end of each term, in which ve indulged our 
gtnius more freely and our merriment, to say the truth, was 
somewhat exuberant and noisy; but the authorities wisely 
forbore too strict an inquiry into this. 
It was one of the happy peculiarities of Corpus that the 
bachelor scholars were compelled to residence. This regu- 
lation, seemingly inconvenient, but most wholesome as I 
cannot but think for themselves, and nov unwisely relaxed, 
operated very beneficially on the under-graduates; with the 
best and most advanced of these they associated very use- 
fully: I speak here vith grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance of the privileges which I enjoyed in this way. 
You will see that a society thus circumstanced was  exactly 
one most likely to influence strongly the character of such 
a lad as Arnold was at his election. He came to us in Lent 
term, in 8 , from \\'inchester, winning his election against 
several respectable candidates. He was a mere boy in 
appearance as well as in age; but we saw in a very short 
time that he was quite equal to take his part in the arguments 
of the common room ; and he was, I rather think, admitted 
by Mr. Cooke at once into his senior class. /ks he was equal, 
so was he ready to take part in our discussions; he was 
fond of conversation on serious matters, and vehement in 
argument ; fearless too in advancing his opinions--which, to 
say the truth, often startled us a good deal; but he vas 
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ingenuous and candid, and though the fearlessness with which, 
so young as he was, he advanced his opinions might have 
seemed to betoken presumption, yet the good temper with 
which he bore retort or rebuke, relieved him from that impu- 
tation; he ,as bold and warm. because so far as his know- 
ledge went he saw very clearly, and he was an ardent lover of 
truth, but I never saw in him even then a grain of vanity or 
conceit. I have said that some of his opinions startled us a 
good deal ; we were for the most part Tories in Church and 
State, great respecters of things as they were, and not very 
tolerant of the disposition which he brought with him to 
question their wisdom, lany and long were the conflicts we 
had, and with unequal numbers. I think I have seen all the 
leaders of the common room engaged with him at once, with 
little order or consideration, as may be supposed, and not 
always with great scrupulosity as to the fairness of our argu- 
ments. This was attended by no loss of regard, and scarcely 
ever, or seldom, by even momer.tary loss of temper. We did 
not always convince him--perhaps we ought not always to 
have done so--yet in the end acc nsiderable modification of his 
opinions was produced; in one of his letters to me, t written . '. 
at a much later period, he mentions this change. In truth, 
there were those among us calculated to produce an im- 
pression on his affectionate heart and ardent ingenuous mind ; 
and the rather because the more we saw of him, and the more 
we battled with him. the more manifestly did we respect and 
love him. The feeling with which we argued gave additional 
power to our arguments over a disposition such as his: and 
thus he became attached to young men of the most different 
tastes and intellects; his love for each taking a different 
colour, more or less blended with respect, fondness, or even 
humour, according to those differences; and in return they 
all uniting in love and respect for him. 
There will be some few to whom these remembrances will 
speak with touching truth; they will remember his single- 
hearted and devout schoolfellow, who early gave up his 
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n,v prematurely and too much occupied ; the routine theo- 
logical studies of the University were, I admit, deplorably 
low, but the earnest ones anaongst us were diligent readers of 
]3arrow, Hooker, and Taylor. Arnold xvas among these, but 
I have no recollection of anything at that time distinctive in 
his religious opinions .... 
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AFTER travelling for several days, we reached the last stage, 
and soon afterwards approached the point.whence, I was told, 
we might discern the first glimpse of the metropolis of learning. 
I strained my eyes to catch a view of that land of promise, for 
which I had so eagerly longed. The summits of towers, and 
spires, and domes appeared afar, and faintly; then the prospect 
was obstructed ; by degrees it opened upon us again, and we 
saw the tall trees that shaded the colleges. At three o'clock 
on a fine autumnal afternoon we entered the streets of Oxford. 
Although the weather was cold, we had let down all the 
windows of our post-chaise, and I sat forward, devouring 
every object with greedy eyes. Members of the University, 
of different ages and ranks, were gliding through the quiet 
streets of the venerable city in academic costume. We 
devoted two or three days to the careful examination of the 
various objects of interest that Oxford contains. The eye was 
gratified ; for the external appearance of the University even 
surpassed the bright picture which my youthful imagination 
had painted. The outside was always admirable: it was far 



otherwise with the inside. It is essential to the greatness of a 
disappointment, that the previous expectation should have 
been great : nothing could exceed my young anticipations,- 
nothing could be I more complete than their overthrow. It P. . 
would be impossible to describe my feelings without speaking 
harshly and irreverently of the venerable University. On this 
subject, then. I will only confess my disappointment, and dis- 
creetly be silent as to its causes. XVhatever those causes, I 
grew, at least, and I own it cheerfully, soon pleased with 
Oxford. on the whole; pleased with the beauty of the city, 
and its gentle river, and the pleasantness of the surrounding 
country. 
Although no great facilities were afforded to the student, 
there were the same opportunities of solitary study as in other 
places. All the irksome restraints of school were removed, 
and those of the University are few and trifling. Our fare was 
good. although not so good. perhaps, as it ought to have been, 
in return for the enormous cost : and I liked the few companions 
with whom I most commonly mixed. I continued to lead a 
life of tranquil, studious, and somewhat melancholy content- 
ment. until the long vacation, which I spent with my family, 
and, when it expired, I returned to the University. 
At the commencement of Michaelmas term, that is, at the 
end of October, in the )'ear I8Io, I happened one day to sit 
next to a freshman at dinner; it was his first appearance in 
hall. His fig-ure was slight, and his aspect remarkably youth- 
ful. even at our table, where all were very young. He t seemed r. ,. 
thoughtful and absent. He ate little, and had no acquaintance 
with any one. I know not how it was that we fell into conver- 
sation, for such familiarity was unusual, and, strange to say, 
much reserve prevailed in a society where there could not 
possibly be occasion for any. We have often endeavoured in 
vain to recollect in what manner our discourse began, and 
especially by what transition it passed to a subject sufficiently 
remote from all the associations we were able to trace. The 
stranger had expressed an enthusiastic admiration for poetical 
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and imaginative works of the German school. I dissented 
from his criticisms. He upheld the originality of the German 
writings. I asserted their want of nature. 
' What modern literature,' said he, 'will you compare to 
theirs ?' 
I named the Italian. This roused all his impetuosity; and 
few, as I soon discovered, were more impetuous in argumen- 
tative conversation. So eager was our dispute, that when the 
servants came to clear the tables, we were not aware that we 
had been left alone. I remarked, that it was time to quit the 
hall, and I invited the stranger to finish the discussion at my 
rooms. Hc eagerly assented. He lost the thread of his dis- 
course in the transit, and the whole of his enthusiasm in the 
cause of Germany; for as soon as he arrived at my rooms, 
and * whilst I was lighting the candles; he said calmly, and to 
my great surprise, that he was not qualified to maintain such 
a discussion, for he was alike ignorant of Italian and German, 
and had only read the works of the Germans in translations, 
and but little of Italian poetry, even at second hand. For my 
part I confessed, with an equal ingenuousness, that I knew 
nothing of German, and but little of Italian ; that I had spoken 
only through others, and like him. had hitherto seen by tJae 
glimmering light of translations. 

P. 56. 

II. 

I admired the enthusiasm of my new acquaintance, his 
ardour in the cause of science, and his thirst for knowledge. 
I seemed to have found in him all those intellectual qualities 
which I had vainly expected to meet with in an University. 
/3ut thcre was one physical blemish that threatened to neu- 
tralise all his excellence. ' This is a fine, clever fellow!' I said 
to myself, ' but I can never bear his society ; I shall never be 
able to endure his voice ; it would kill me. What a pity it is !' 
I am very sensible of imperfections, and especially of painful 
sounds,--and the voice of the stranger was excruciating: it 



was intolerably shrill, harsh, and discordant ; of the most cruel 
intension,--it vas perpetual, and vithout any remission,--it 
excoriated the ears. He continued to discourse of chemistry, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes standing before the fire. and 
sometimes pacing about the room; and vhen one of the 
innumerable clocks that speak in various notes during the 
day and the t night at Oxford. proclaimed a quarter to seven, P. 
he said suddenly that he must go to a lecture on mineralogy, 
and declared enthusiastically that he expected to derive much 
pleasure and instruction from it. I am ashamed to ovn that 
the cruel voice made me hesitate a moment ; but it vas im- 
possible to omit so indispensable a civility--I invited him to 
return to tea ; he gladly assented, promised that he vould not 
be absent long, snatched his cap. hurried out of the room, and 
I heard his footsteps, as he ran through the silent quadrangle, 
and afterwards along High-street. 
An hour soon elapsed, whilst the table was cleared, and the 
tea was made, and I again heard the footsteps of one running 
quickly. My guest suddenly burst into the room, threw down 
his cap, and as he stood shivering and chafing his hands over 
the fire, he declared how much he had been disappointed in 
the lecture. Few persons attended ; it was dull and languid, 
and he was resolved never to go to another. 
'I went away, indeed,' he added, with an arch look, and 
in a shrill vhisper, coming close to me as he spoke,w' I 
went away, indeed, before the lecture was finished. I stole 
away; for it was so stupid, and I vas so cold, that my teeth 
chattered. The Professor saw me, and appeared to be dis- 
pleased. I thought I could have got out without being tob- p. 
served; but I struck my knee against a bench, and made a 
noise, and he looked at me. I am determined that he shall 
never see me again.' 
' VThat did the man talk about ?' 
'About stones! about stones!' he answered, 'ith a down- 
cast look and in a melancholy tone, as if about to say some- 
thing excessively profound. 'About stonesl--stones, stones, 
s 
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of antiquity had ceased at Oxford ; that of early rising, how- 
ever, still lingered. 
As soon as I got up, I applied myself sedulously to my 
academical duties and my accustomed studies. The power 
of habitual occupation is great and engrossing, and it is 
possible that my mind had not yet fully recovered from the 
agreeable fatigue of the preceding evening, for I had entirely 
forgotten my engagement, nor did the thought of my young 
guest once cross my fancy. It was strange that a person so 
remarkable and attractive should have thus disappeared for 
several hours from my memory; but such in truth was the 
fact, although I am unable to account for it in a satisfactory 
manner. 
At one o'clock I put away my books and papers, and 
prepared myself for my daily walk ; the weather was frosty, 
with fog, and whilst I lingered over the fire with that reluc- 
taace to venture forth into the cold air, common to those who 
have chilled themselves by protracted sedentary pursuits, 
the recollection of the scenes of yesterday flashed suddenly 
and vividly across my mind, and I quickly repaired to a spot 
that I may perhaps venture to predict many of our posterity 
will hereafter reverently visit, to the rooms in the corner next 
the hall of the principal quadrangle of University College; 
they are on the first floor, and on the right of the entrance, 
but by reason of the turn in the stairs, when you reach them, 
they will be upon your left hand. I remember the direction 
given at parting, and I soon found the door: it stood ajar. 
I tapped gently, and the discordant voice cried shrilly,-- 
' Come in !' 
It was noxv nearly two. I began to apologist for my delay, 
but I was interrupted by a loud exclamation of surprise- 
' What! is it one? I had no notion it was so late; I 
thought it was about ten or eleven.' 
' It is on the stroke of txvo, sir,' said the scout, who was 
engaged in the vain attempt of setting the apartment in 
order. 
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' Of two !' Shelley cried, with increased wonder,  and p. 68. 
presently the clock struck, and the setwant noticed it, retired, 
and shut the door. 
I perceived at once that the young chemist took no note of 
time. He measured duration, not by minutes and hours, like 
watchmakers and their customers, but by the successive trains 
of ideas and sensations ; consequently, if there was a virtue of 
which he vas utterly incapable, it was that homely, but 
pleasing and useful one, punctuality. He could not tear 
himself from his incessant abstractions to observe at intervals 
the growth and decline of the day; nor was he ever able to 
set apart even a small portion of his mental powers for a 
duty so simple as that of watching the course of the pointers 
on the dial. 
I found him coxvering over the fire, his chair planted in the 
middle of the rug, and his feet resting upon the fender ; his 
whole appearance was dejected, ttis astonishment at the 
unexpected lapse of time roused him : as soon as the hour of 
the day was ascertained, he welcomed me, and seizing one 
of my arms with both his hands, he shook it with some force, 
and very cordially expressed his satisfaction at my visit. 
Then resuming his seat and his former posture, he gazed 
fixedly at the fire, and his limbs trembled and his teeth 
chattered with cold. I cleared the fire-place with the poker 
and stirred the fire, and when it blazed up, he drew back, and 
looking t askance towards the door, he exclaimed with a P. 69 
deep sigh,- 
' Thank God that fellow is gone at last !' 
The assiduity of the scout had annoyed him, and he pre- 
sently added- 
' If you had not come, he would have stayed until he had 
put everything in my rooms into some place where I should 
never have found it again !' 
He then complained of his health, and said that he was 
very unwell; but he did not appear to be affected by an), 
disorder more serious than a slight aguish cold. I remarked 
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the same contradiction in his rooms which I had already 
observed in his person and dress; they had just been papered 
and painted; the carpet, curtains, and furniture were quite 
new, and had not passed through several academical genera- 
tions, after the established custom of transferring the whole 
of the movables to the successor on payment of thirds, that is 
of two-thirds of the price last given. The general air of 
freshness was greatly obscured, however, by the indescribable 
confusion in which the various objects were mLxed ; notwith- 
standing the unwelcome exertions of the officious scout, 
scarcely a single article was in its proper position. 
lSooks, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical instruments, 
clothes, pistols, linen, crockery, ammunition, and phials innu- 
merable, with money, stockings,  prints, crucibles, bags, and 
boxes, were scattered on the floor and in every place; as if 
the young chemist, in order to analyse the mystery of 
creation, had endeavoured first to re-construct the primeval 
chaos The tables, and especially the carpet, were already 
stained with large spots of various hues, which frequently 
proclaimed the agency of fire. An electrical machine, an 
air-pump, the galvanic trough, a solar microscope, and large 
glass jars and receivers, were conspicuous amidst the mass of 
matter. Upon the table by his side were some books lying 
open, several letters, a bundle of nexv pens, and a bottle of 
japan ink, that served as an inkstand; a piece of deal, 
lately part of the lid of a box, with many chips, and a 
handsome razor that had been used as a knife. There 
were bottles of soda water, sugar, pieces of lemon, and the 
traces of an effervescent beverage. Two piles of books 
supported the tongs, and these upheld a small glass retort 
above an argand lamp. I had not been seated many minutes 
before the liquor in the vessel boiled over, adding fresh stains 
to the table, and rising in fumes with a most disagreeable 
odour. Shelley snatched the glass quickly, and dashing it 
in pieces among the ashes under the grate, increased the 
unpleasant and penetrating effluvium. 
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He then proceeded, with much eagerness and enthusiasm, 
to show me the various instruments t especially the electrical p. 7*- 
apparatus; turning round the handle very rapidly, so that 
the fierce, crackling sparks flew forth ; and presently standing 
upon the stool with glass feet, he begged me to work the 
machine until he was filled with the fluid, so that his long, 
wild locks bristled and stood on end. Afterwards he charged 
a powerful battery of several large jars ; labouring with vast 
energy, and discoursing with increasing vehemence of the 
marvellous powers of electricity, of thunder and lightning; 
describing an electrical kite that he had made at home, and 
projecting another and an enormous one, or rather a combina- 
tion of many kites, that would draw down from the sky an 
immense volume of electricity, the whole ammunition of a 
mighty thunderstorm ; and this being directed to some point 
would there produce the most stupendous results. 
In these exhibitions and in such conversation the time 
passed away rapidly, and the hour of dinner approached. 
Having pricked wger that day, or, in other words, having 
caused his name to be entered as an invalid, he was not 
required, or permitted, to dine in hall, or to appear in public 
within the college, or without the walls, until a night's rest 
should have restored the sick man to health. 
He requested me to spend the evening at his  rooms; I P. 7:- 
consented, nor did I fail to attend immediately after dinner. 
We conversed until a late hour on miscellaneous topics. I 
remember that he spoke frequently of poetry, and that there 
was the same animation, the same glowing zeal, which had 
characterised his former discourses, and was so opposite to 
the listless languor, the monstrous indifference, if not the 
absolute antipathy, to learning, that so strangely darkened 
the collegiate atmosphere. It would seem, indeed, to one who 
rightly considered the final cause of the institution of an 
University, that all the rewards, all the honours, the most 
opulent foundation could accumulate, would be inadequate to 
remunerate an individual whose thirst for knowledge was so 
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intense, and his activity in the pursuit of it so wonderful and 
so unwearied. I participated in his enthusiasm, and soon 
forgot the shrill and unmusical voice that had at first seemed 
intolerable to my ear. 
He was, indeed, a whole Univcrsity in himself to me, in 
respect of the stimulus and incitement which his example 
afforded to my love of study, and he amply atoned for the 
disappointment I had felt on my arrival at Oxford. In one 
respect alone could I pretend to resemble him, in an ardent 
desire to gain knowledge ; and as our tastes were the same in 
many particulars, we immediately became, through sympathy, 
most intimate and altogether inseparable  companions. We 
almost invariably passed the afternoon and evening together ; 
at first alternately at our respective rooms, through a certain 
punctiliousness, but afterwards, when we became more familiar, 
most frequently by far at his; sometimes one or two good 
and harmless men of our acquaintance were present, but we 
were usually alone. His rooms were preferred to mine, 
because there his philosophical apparatus was at hand; and 
at that period he was not perfectly satisfied with the condition 
and circumstances of his existence, unless he was able to start 
from his seat at any moment, and seizing the air-pump, some 
magnets, the electrical machine, or the bottles containing 
those noxious and nauseous fluids, wherewith he incessantly 
besmeared and disfigured himself and his goods, to ascertain 
by actual experiment the value of some new idea that rushed 
into his brain. IIe spent much time in working by fits and 
starts and in an irregular manner with his instruments, and 
especially consumed his hours and his money in the assiduous 
cultivation of chemistry. 

P. 76. 

IV. 
Notwithstanding our difference of opinion as to the im- 
portance of chemistry, and on somc other questions, our 
intimacy rapidly increased, and we soon formcd the habit of 
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awake, in conversation ; we often read apart, and more fre- 
quently together: our joint studies were occasionally inter- 
rupted by long discussions--nevertheless I could enumerate 
many xvorks, and several of them are extensive and important, 
which we perused completely and very carefully in this 
manner. At ten, when he awoke, he was always ready for 
his supper, which he took with a peculiar relish : after that 
social meal his mind was clear and penetrating, and his 
discourse eminently brilliant. He xvas unwilling to separate ; 
but when the college clock struck two, I used to rise and 
retire to my room. Our conversations were sometimes con- 
siderably prolonged, but they seldom terminated before that 
chilly hour of the early morning; nor did I feel any incon- 
venience from thus reducing the period of rest to scarcely 
five hours. 
A disquisition on some difficult question in the open air 
was not less agreeable to him than by the fire-side; if the 
xveather was fine, or rather not altogether intolerable, we used 
to sally forth, when xve met at one. 
I have already pointed out several contradictions  in his 
appearance and character; his ordinary preparation for a 
rural walk formed a very remarkable contrast with his mild 
aspect and pacific habits. He furnished himself with a pair 
of duelling pistols, and a good store of powder and ball ; and 
when he came to a solitary spot, he pinned a card, or fixed 
some other mark upon a tree or a bank, and amused himself 
by firing at it: he was a pretty good shot, and was much 
delighted at his success. He often urged me to try my 
hand and eye, assuring me that I was not aware of the 
pleasure of a good hit. One day when he was peculiarly 
pressing, I took up a pistol and asked him what I should 
aim at ? And observing a slab of xvood, about as big as a 
hearth-rug, standing against a wall, I named it as being 
a proper object. He said that it was much too far off, it 
was better to wait until xve came nearer ; but I answered- 
' I may as well fire here as anywhere,' and instantly dis- 



charged my pistol. To my infinite surprise, the ball struck 
the elm target most accurately in the very centre. Shelley 
was delighted; he ran to the board, placed his chin close to 
it---gazed at the hole where the bullet was lodged--examined 
it attentively on all sides many times, and more than once 
measured the distance to the spot where I had stood. 
I never knew any one so prone to admire as he was, in 
whom the principle of veneration was so t strong ; he extolled P. 
my skill, urged me repeatedly to display it again, and begged 
that I would give him instructions in an art in which I so 
much excelled. I suffered him to enjoy his wonder for a few 
days, and then I told him, and with difficulty persuaded him, 
that my success was purely accidental ; for I had seldom fircd 
a pistol before, and never with ball, but with shot only, as a 
schoolboy, in clandestine and bloodless expeditions against 
blackbirds and yellowhammers. 
The duelling pistols were a most discordant intcrruption 
of the repose of a quiet country walk, besides, he handled 
them with such inconceivable carelessness, that I had per- 
petually reason to apprehend that, as a trifling episode in the 
grand and heroic work of drilling a hole through the back 
of a card, or in front of one of his father's franks, he xvould 
shoot himself, or me, or both of us. How often have 
I lamented that Nature, which so rarely bestows upon the 
world a creature endowed with such marvellous talents, 
ungraciously rendered the gift less precious by implanting 
a fatal taste for perilous recreations, and a thoughtlessness 
in the pursuit of them, that often caused his existence from 
one day to another to seem in itself miraculous. I opposed 
the practice of walking armed, and I at last succeeded in 
inducing him to leave the pistols at home, and to forbear 
the use of them.  I prevailed I believe, not so much by argu- p. 
ment or persuasion, as by secretly abstracting, when he 
equipped himself for the field, and it was not difficult with 
him, the powder-flask, the flints, or some other indispensable 
article. One day, I remember, he was grievously discom- 
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posed, and seriously offended, to find, on producing his pistols, 
after descending rapidly into a quarry, where he proposed to 
take a few shots, that not only had the flints been removed, 
but the screws and the bits of steel at the tops of the cocks, 
which hold the flints, were also wanting. He determined to 
return to College for them,--I accompanied him. I tempted 
him, however, by the way, to try to define anger, and to 
discuss the nature of that affection of the mind, to which, as 
the discussion waxed warm, he grew exceedingly hostile in 
theory, and could not be brought to admit that it could 
possibly be excusable in any case. In the course of con- 
versation, moreover, he suffered himself to be insensibly 
turned away from his original path and purpose. I have 
heard, that some years after he left Oxford he resumed the 
practice of pistol-shooting, and attained to a very unusual 
degree of skill in an accomplishment so entirely incongruous 
with his nature. 
Of rural excursions he was at all times fond ; he loved to 
walk in the woods, to stroll on the banks of the Thames, 
but especially to wander about  Shotover Hill. There was 
a pond at the foot of the hill, before ascending it, and on the 
left of the road ; it was formed by the water, which had filled 
an old quarry ; whenever he was permitted to shape his course 
as he would, he proceeded to the edge of this pool, although 
the scene had no other attractions than a certain wildness and 
barrenness. Here he would linger until dusk, gazing in silence 
on the water, repeating verses aloud, or earnestly discussing 
themes that had no connexion with surrounding objects. 
Sometimes he would raise a stone as large as he could lift, 
deliberately throv it into the water as far as his strength 
enabled him; then he would loudly exult at the splash, and 
would quietly watch the decreasing agitation, until the last 
faint ring and almost imperceptible ripple disappeared on 
the still surface. 'Such are the effects of an impulse on the 
air,' he would say; and he complained of our ignorance of 
the theory of sound:--that the subject was obscure and rays- 
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terious, and many of the phenomena were contradictory and 
inexplicable. He asserted that the science of acoustics ought 
to be cultivated, and that by well-devised experiments valuable 
discoveries would undoubtedly be made ; and he related many 
remarkable stories, connected with the subject, that he had 
heard or read. Sometimes, he would busy himself in splitting 
the slaty stones, in selecting thin and fiat pieces, and in  giving r'. 83. 
them a round form; and when he had collected a sufficient 
number, he would gravely make ducks and drakes with 
them, counting, with the utmost glee, the number of bounds, 
as they flew along skimming the surface of the pond. He 
was a devoted worshipper of the water-nymphs; for when- 
ever he found a pool, or even a small puddle, he would loiter 
near it, and it was no easy task to get him to quit it. He 
had not yet learned that art, from which he afterwards de- 
rived so much pleasure--the construction of paper boats. He 
twisted a morsel of paper into a form that a lively fancy might 
consider a likeness of a boat, and committing it to the water, 
he anxiously watched the fortunes of the frail bark, which, if 
it was not soon swamped by the faint winds and miniature 
waves, gradually imbibed water through its porous sides, and 
sank. Sometimes, however, the fairy vessel performed its 
little voyage, and reached the opposite shore of the puny 
ocean in safety. It is astonishing with what keen delight 
he engaged in this singular pursuit. It was not easy for an 
uninitiated spectator to bear with tolerable patience the vast 
delay, on the brink of a wretched pond upon a bleak common, 
and in the face of a cutting north-east wind, on returning to 
dinner from a long walk at sunset on a cold winter's day ; 
nor was it easy to be so harsh as to interfere with a harmless 
gratification, that was  evidently exquisite. It was not easy, p. 84. 
at least, to induce the ship-builder to desist from launching 
his tiny fleets, so long as any timber remained in the dock- 
yard. I prevailed once, and once only ; it was one of those 
bitter Sundays that commonly receive the nev year ; the sun 
had set, and it had almost begun to snow. I had exhorted 
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him long in vain, with the eloquence of a frozen and famished 
man, to proceed; at last, I said in despair--alluding to his 
never-ending creations, for a paper-navy that was to be set 
afloat simultaneously lay at his feet, and he xvas busily con- 
structing more, xvith blue and svollen hands,--' Shelley, there 
is no use in talking to you ; you are the Demiurgus of Plato !' 
He instantly caught up the vhole flotilla, and bounding 
home,yard with mighty strides, laughed aloud--laughed like 
a giant, as he used to say. So long as his paper lasted, he 
remained riveted to the spot, fascinated by this peculiar amuse- 
ment ; all waste paper was rapidly consumed, then the covers 
of letters, next letters of little value : the most precious con- 
tributions of the most esteemed correspondent, although eyed 
wistfully many times, and often returned to the pocket, were 
sure to be sent at last in pursuit of the former squadrons. 
Of the portable volumes which were the companions of his 
rambles, and he seldom went out without a book, the fly- 
leaves vere commonly wanting,--he had applied * them as 
our ancestor Noah applied Gopher vood; but learning was 
so sacred in his eyes, that he never trespassed farther 
upon the integrity of the copy; the work itself was always 
respected ..... 
V. 
I3ut to return to Oxford. Shelley disliked exceedingly 
all college-meetings, and especially one which was the most 
popular with others--the public dinner in the hall; he used 
often to absent  himself, and he was greatly delighted when- 
ever I agreed to partake with him in a slight luncheon at one, 
to take a long walk into the country, and to return after dark 
to tea and supper in his rooms. On one of these expeditions 
we wandered farther than usual, without regarding the distance 
or the lapse of time; but we had no difficulty in finding our 
way home, for the night was clear and frosty, and the moon 
at the full; and most glorious was the spectacle as we 
approached the City of Colleges, and passed through the 
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him what he wanted, but he returned no answer, and continued 
his whimsical and secret inquisition, which he prosecuted in 
the same extraordinary manner in the bed-room and the little 
study. It had occurred to him that a dessert had possibly been 
sent to his rooms whilst we were absent, and had been put 
away. He found the object of his pursuit at last, and produced 
some small dishes from the study; apples, oranges, almonds 
and raisins, and a little cake. These he set close together at 
my side of the table, without speaking, but with a triumphant 
look, yet with the air of a penitent making restitution and 
reparation, and then resumed his seat. The unexpected 
succour was very seasonable ; this light fare, a few glasses of 
negus, warmth, and especially rest, restored our lost vigour, 
and our spirits. We spoke t of our happy life. of Universities, I'. 90. 
of what they might be ; of what they were. How powerfully 
they might stimulate the student, how much valuable instruc- 
tion they might impart! We agreed that, although the least 
possible benefit was conferred upon us in this respect at 
Oxford, we were deeply indebted, nevertheless, to the great 
and good men of former days, who founded those glorious 
institutions, for devising a scheme of life, which, however 
deflected from its original direction, still tended to study, and 
especially for creating establishments that called young men 
together from all parts of the empire, and for endowing them 
with a celebrity that was able to induce so many to congregate. 
Without such an opportunity of meeting we should never have 
been acquainted with each other; in so large a body there 
must doubtless be many at that time, who were equally 
thankful for the occasion of the like intimacy ; and in former 
generations how many friendships that had endured through 
all the various trials of a long and eventful life, had arisen here 
from accidental communion, as in our own case. 
If there was little positive encouragement, there were various 
negative inducements to acquire learning ; there were no inter- 
ruptions, no secular cares ; our wants were well supplied with- 
out the slightest exertion on our part, and the exact regularity 
T 
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of  academical existence cut off that dissipation of the hours 
and the thoughts, xvhich so often prevails where the daily 
course is not pre-arranged. The necessity of early rising was 
beneficial ; like the Pythagoreans of old, we began xvith the 
Gods ; the salutary attendance in chapel every morning not 
only compelled us to quit our beds betimes, but imposed 
additional duties conducive to habits of industry; it was 
requisite, not merely to rise, but to leave our rooms, to appear 
in public, and to remain long enough to destroy the dispo- 
sition to indolence, which might still linger if xve were per- 
mitted to remain by the fire-side. To pass some minutes in 
society, yet in solemn silence, is like the Pythagorean initia- 
tion, and we auspicate the day happily by commencing with 
sacred things. I scarcely ever visited Shelley before one 
o'clock; when I met him in the morning at chapel, he used 
studiously to avoid all communication, and, as soon as the 
doors were opened, to effect a ludicrously precipitate retreat 
to his rooms. 
'The cotmtry near Oxford,' he continued, as we reposed 
after our .meagre supper, 'has no pretensions to peculiar 
beauty, but it is quiet, and pleasant, and rural, and purely 
agricultural after the good old fashion ; it is not only unpol- 
luted by manufactures and commerce, but it is exempt from 
the desecration of the modern husbandry, of a system which 
accounts the farmer a manufacturer of hay and t corn: I 
delight to wander over it.' He enlarged upon the pleasure 
of our pedestrian excursions, and added--' I can imagine few 
things that would annoy me more severely than to be disturbed 
in our tranquil course; it would be a cruel calamity to be 
interrupted by some untoward accident, to be compelled to 
quit our calm and agreeable retreat. Not only would it be 
a sad mortification, but a real misfortune, for if I remain here 
I shall study more closely and with greater advantage than I 
could in any other situation that I can conceive. Are you 
not of the same opinion ?' 
' Entirely.' 
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taught me to observe that every set of rooms has two doors, 
and I soon learned that the outer door, vhich is thick and 
solid, is called the oak, and to shut it is termed, to sport. 
I derived so much benefit from my oak, that I soon pardoned 
this slight inconvenience : it is surely the tree of knowledge.' 
' Who invented the oak ?' 
' The inventors of the science of living in rooms, or chambers 
--the Monks.' 
'Ah! they were sly fellows; none but men who were 
reputed to devote themselves for many hours to prayers, to 
religious meditations, and holy abstractions, would ever have 
been permitted quietly to place at pleasure such a barrier 
between themselves  and the world. We now reap the P. ,6. 
advantage of their reputation for sanctity; I shall revere my 
oak more than ever, since its origin is so sacred.' 
The sympathies of Shelley were instantaneous and powerful 
with those, who evinced in any degree the qualities, for which 
he was himself so remarkable--simplicity of character, un- 
affected manners, genuine modesty, and an honest willingness 
to acquire knowledge, and he sprang to meet their advances 
with an ingenuous eagerness which was peculiar to him; but 
he was suddenly and violently repelled, like the needle from 
the negative pole of the magnet, by any indication of pedantry, 
presumption, or affectation. So much was he disposed to take 
offence at such defects, and so acutely was he sensible of them, 
that he vas sometimes unjust, through an excessive sensitive- 
hess, in his estimate of those, who had shocked him by sins, 
of which he was himself'utterly incapable. Whatever might 
be the attainments, and however solid the merits of the 
persons filling at that time the important office of instructors 
in the University, they were entirely destitute of the attrac- 
tions of manner ; their address was sometimes repulsive, and 
the formal, priggish tutor was too often intent upon the 
ordinary academical course alone to the entire exclusion of 
eve3r other department of knowledge: his thoughts were 
wholly engrossed by it, and so narrow were his t views, that P. 97- 
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rightly comprehended the nature of the science: I may, 
perhaps, add, that in proportion as the self-taught logicians 
had laboured in the pursuit, they had gone far astray. It is 
possible, nevertheless, that those who have drunk at the 
fountain-head, and have read the 'Organon' of Aristotle in 
the original, may have attained to a just comprehension by 
their unassisted energies; but in this age, and in this country, 
I apprehend the number of such adventurous readers is very 
inconsiderable. 
Shelley frequently exercised his ingenuity in long dis- 
cussions respecting various questions in logic, and more fre- 
quently indulged in metaphysical inquiries. We read several 
metaphysical works  together, in whole, or in part, for the 
first time, or after a previous perusal, by one, or by both 
of us. 
The examination of a chapter of Locke's' Essay concerning 
Human Understanding' would induce him, at any moment, 
to quit every other pursuit. We read together Hume's 
'Essays,' and some productions of Scotch metaphysicians, 
of inferior ability--all with assiduous and friendly alter- 
cations, and the latter writers, at least, with small profit, 
unless some sparks of knowledge were struck out in the 
collision of debate. We read also certain popular French 
works, that treat of man. for the most part in a mixed 
method, metaphysically, morally, and politically. Hume's 
'Essays' were a favourite book with Shelley, and he was 
always ready to put forward in argument, the doctrines they 
uphold. 

P- 99. 

VI. 

The long vacation is an admirable and blessed institution, p. I72 . 
worthy of all honour and of perpetual observance; but the 
short vacations at Christmas and at Easter deserve utter 
execration, and exist only to be abolished. They are a 
pernicious interruption of the course of study, which is broken 
off almost as soon as it is fully begtm, and an unseasonable 
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VII. 

Twenty years ago, the young men at our Universities 
were satisfied with upholding the political doctrines of which 
they approved by private discussions : they did not venture to 
form clubs of brothers, and to move resolutions, except a 
small number of enthusiasts, of doubtful sanity, who alone 
sought to usurp, by  crude and permature efforts, the offices 
of a matured understanding and of manly experience. 
Although our fellow-collegians were willing to learn before 
they took upon themselves the heavy and thankless charge of 
instructing others, there vas no lack of beardless politicians 
amongst us: of these, some were more strenuous supporters 
of the popular cause in our little circles than others; but all 
were abundantly liberal. A Brutus, or a Gracchus, would 
have found many to surpass him, and few, indeed, to fall 
short, in theoretical devotion to the interests of equal freedom. 
I can scarcely rec;llect a single exception amongst my 
numerous acquaintances: all. I think, were worthy of the best 
ages of Greece, or of Rome; all ere true, lo)'al citizens, 
brave and free. 

P. eo3. 

P. eo4- 

VIII. 

The rare assiduity of the young poet in the acquisition of 
general knowledge has been already described ; he had, more- 
over, diligently studied the mechanism of his art before he 
came to Oxford. He composed Latin verses with singular 
facility. On visiting him soon after his arrival at the 
accustomed hour of one, he was writing the usual exercise 
which we presented, I believe, once a week--a Latin transla- 
tion of a paper in the Spectator. He soon finished it, and as 
he held it before the fire to dry, I offered to take it from 
him ; he said it was not worth looldng at ; but as I persisted, 
through a certain scholastic curiosity to examine the Latinity 

P. 2I 3. 
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was our own most venerable college deformed by them, and 
by angry and senseless disappointment. 
Lord Grenville had just been chosen. There could be no 
more comparison between his scholarship and his various 
qualifications for the honourable and useless office, and the 
claims of his unsuccessful opponent, than between the attain- 
ments of the best man of the year and those of the huge 
porter who, with a stern and solemn civility, kept the gates of 
University College,--the arts of mulled-wine, and egg-hot 
being, in the latter case, alone excepted. 
The vanquished competitor, however, most unfortunately  P 
for its honour and character, xvas a member of our college ; 
and in proportion as the intrinsic merits of our rulers were 
small, had the vehemence and violence of electioneering been 
great, that, through the abuse of the patronage of the church, 
they might attain to those dignities, as the rewards of the 
activity of partisans, which they could never hope to reach 
through the legitimate road of superior learning and talents. 
Their vexation at failing was the more sharp and abiding, 
because the only objection that vulgar bigotry could urge 
against the victor was his disposition to make concessions to 
the Roman Catholics ; and every dull lampoon about popes, 
and cardinals, and the scarlet lady, had accordingly been 
worn threadbare in vain. Since the learned and the liberal 
had conquered, learning and liberality were peculiarly odious 
with us at that epoch. The studious scholar, particularly if 
he were of an inquiring disposition, and of a bold and free 
temper, was suspected and disliked: he was one of the encmy's 
troops. The inert and the subservient were the loyal soldiers 
of the legitimate army of the faith. The despised and 
scattered nation of scholars is commonly unfortunate; but a 
more severe calamity has seldom befallen the rcmnant of true 
Israelites than to be led captive by such a generation! 
Youth is happy, because it is blithe and healthful, and  exempt I'. z56. 
from care ; but it is doubly and trebly happy since it is honest 
and fearless--honourable and disinterested. 
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The ordinary lectures in our college were of much shorter P. 2s. 
duration, and decidedly less difficult and less instructive, than 
the lessons we had received in the higher classes of a public 
school; nor were our written exercises more stimulating 
than the oral.  Certain compositions were required at stated P. 29- 
periods; but, however excellent they might be, they were 
never commended,--however deficient, they were never cen- 
sured ; and, being altogether unnoticed, there was no reason to 
suppose that they were ever read. 
The University at large was not less remiss than each 
college in particular: the only incitement proposed was an 
examination at the end of four years. The young collegian 
might study in private as diligently as he would at Oxford, as 
in every other place ; and if he chose to submit his pretensions 
to the examiners, his name was set down in the first, the 
second, or the third class,--if I mistake not, there were 
three divisions,--according to his advancement. This list 
was printed precisely at the moment when he quitted the 
University for ever ;--a nev generation of strangers might 
read the names of the unknown proficients, if they would. 
It was notorious, moreover, that, merely to obtain the 
academical degrees, every nev comer, who had passed through 
a tolerable grammar-school, brought with him a stock of 
learning, of which the residuum that had not evaporated 
during four years of dissipation and idleness, would be more 
than sufficient. The languid course of chartered laziness was 
ill-sulted to the ardent activity and glowing zeal of Shelley. 
Since those persons, who were hired at an enormous charge P. 6o. 
by his own family and by the state to find due and beneficial 
employment for him, thought fit to neglect this, their most 
sacred duty, he began forthwith to set himself to work. He 
read diligently,--I should rather say he devoured greedily, 
with the voracious appetite of a famished man,--the authors 



Essays,' particularly the latter, of which we had made a very 
careful analysis, as was customary with those xvho read the 
Ethics and the other treatises of Aristotle for their degrees. 
Shelley had the custody of these papers, which were chiefly 
in his handwriting, although they were the joint production 
of both in our common daily studies. From these, and from 
a small part of them only, he made up a little book, and had 
it printed, I believe, in the country, certainly not at Oxford. 

XIII. 
His little pamphlet I xvas never offered for sale ; it xvas not P. 74. 
addressed to an ordinary reader, but to the metaphysician 
alone ; and it xvas so short, that it xvas only designed to point 
out the line of argument. It was in truth a general issue; 
a compendious denial of every allegation, in order to put the 
xvhole case in proof; it was a formal mode of saying, you 
affirm so and so, then prove it; and thus xvas it understood 
by his more candid and intelligent correspondents. As it xvas 
shorter, so was it plainer, and perhaps, in order to provoke 
discussion, a little bolder, than Hume's Essays,--a book which 
occupies a conspicuous place in the library of every student. 
The doctrine, if it deserves the name, xvas precisely similar; 
the necessary and inevitable consequence of Locke's philo- 
sophy, and of the theory that all knoxvledge is from xvithout. 
I will not admit your conclusions, his opponent might ansxver ; 
then you must deny those of Hume: I deny thcm; but you 
must deny those of Locke also ; and we will go back together 
to Plato. Such xvas the usual course of argument ; sometimes, 
however, he rested on mere denial, holding his adversary to 
strict proof, and deriving strength from his xveakness. 
The young Platonist argued thus negatively through the P. 
love of argument, and because he found a noble joy in the 
fierce shocks of contending minds ; he loved truth, and sought 
it everywhere, and at all hazards, frankly and boldly, like a 
man who deserved to find it ; but he also loved dearly victory 
 Entitled A Defoz,'e of.4theisllz. 
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in debate, and warm debate for its own sake. Never was 
there a more unexceptionable disputant; he was eager beyond 
the most ardent, but never angry and never personal; he was 
the only arguer I ever knew who drew every argument from 
the nature of the thing, and who could never be provoked 
to descend to personal contentions. He was fully inspired, 
indeed, with the whole spirit of the true logician; the more 
obvious and indisputable the proposition which his opponent 
undertook to maintain, the more complete was the triumph of 
his art if he could refute and prevent him. 
To one who was acquainted with the history of our Uni- 
versity, with its ancient reputation as the most famous school 
of logic, it seemed that the genius of the place, after an absence 
of several generations, had deigned to return at last; the visit, 
however, as it soon appeared, was ill-timed. 

P. 277. 

XIV. 
Wiser and better men displayed anciently, together with 
a more profound erudition, a superior and touching solemnity; 
the meek seriousness of Shelley was redolent of those good 
old times before mankind had been despoiled of a main 
ingredient in the composition of happiness, a well-directed 
veneration. 
Whether such disputations vere decorous or profitable may 
be perhaps doubtful; there can be no doubt, however, since 
the sweet gentleness of Shelley was easily and instantly 
svayed by the mild influences of friendly admonition, that, 
had even the least dignified of his eiders suggested the pro- 
priety of pursuing his metaphysical inquiries with less ardour, 
his obedience would have been prompt and perfect. 
Not only had all salutary studies been long neglected in 
Oxford at that time, and all wholesome discipline was decayed, 
but the splendid endowments of the University were grossly 
abused; the resident authorities of the college were too often 
men of the lowest origin, of mean and sordid souls, destitute 
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question. No answer was given; but the master loudly and 
angrily repeated, "Are you the author of this book ?" If 
I can judge from your manner, I said, you are resolved to 
punish me, if I should acknovledge that it is my work. If 
you can prove that it is, produce your evidence; it is neither 
just nor lawful to interrogate me in such a case and for such 
a purpose. Such proceedings would become a court of 
inquisitors, but not free men in a free country. "Do you 
choose to deny that this is your composition ?" the master 
reiterated in the same rude and angry voice.' Shelley com- 
plained much of his violent and ungentlemanlike deportment, 
saying, ' I have experienced tyranny and injustice before, and 
I well know what vulgar violence is; but I never met with 
such unworthy treatment. I told him calmly, but firmly, that 
I was determined not to * answer any questions respecting the 
publication on the table. He immediately repeated his de- 
mand : I persisted in my refusal ; and he said furiously, "Then 
you are expelled ; and I desire you will quit the college early 
to-morrow morning at the latest." One of the fellows took 
up two papers, and handed one of them to me; here it is.' 
He produced a regular sentence of expulsion, drawn up in 
due form. under the seal of the college. 
Shelley was full of spirit and courage, frank and fearless; 
but he was likewise shy, unpresuming, and eminently sensitive. 
I have been with him in many trying situations of his after- 
life, but I never saw him so deeply shocked and so cruelly 
agitated as on this occasion. A nice sense of honour shrinks 
from the most distant touch of disgrace--even from the insults 
of those men whose contumely can bring no shame. He sat 
on the sofa, repeating, with convulsive vehemence, the words, 
'Expelled, expelled!' his head shaking with emotion, and his 
whole frame quivering. The atrocious injustice and its cruel 
consequences roused the indignation, and moved the com- 
passion, of a friend, who then stood by Shelley. He has 
given the following account of his interference: 
'So monstrous and so illegal did the outrage seem, that 
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perceived that arguments were thrown away upon a man 
possessing no more intellect or erudition, and far less renown, 
than that famous ram, since translated to the stars, through 
grasping whose tail less firmly than was expedient, the sister 
of Phryxus formerly found a xvatery grave, and gave her name 
to the broad Hellespont. 
'The other persons present took no part in the conversa- 
tion: they presumed not to speak, scarcely to breathe, but 
looked mute subserviency. The fexv resident fellows, indeed, 
were but so many incarnations of the spirit of the master, 
whatever that spirit might be. When I was silent, the master 
told me to retire, and to consider whether I was resolved to 
persist in my refusal. The proposal was fair enough, t The 
next day, or the next week, I might have given my final 
answer--a deliberate answer; having in the mean time con- 
suited with older and more experienced persons, as to what 
course was best for myself and for others. I had scarcely 
passed the door, however, when I was recalled. The master 
again showed me the book, and hastily demanded whether 
I admitted, or denied, that I was the author of it. I answered 
that I was fully sensible of the many and great inconveni- 
ences of being dismissed with disgrace from the Universi W, 
and I specified some of them, and expressed an humble hope 
that they xvould not impose such a mark of discredit upon 
me without any cause. I lamented that it was impossible 
either to admit, or to deny, the publication,--no man of spirit 
could submit to do so :--and that a sense of duty compelled 
me respectfully to refuse to answer the question which had 
been proposed. "Then you are expelled," said the master 
angrily, in a loud, great voice. A formal sentence, duly 
signed and sealed, was instantly put into my hand : in what 
interval the instrument had been drawn up I cannot imagine. 
The alleged offence was a contumacious refusal to disavow 
the imputed publication. My eye glanced over it, and observ- 
ing the word contumaciousO, , I said calmly that I did not 
think that term was justified by my behaviour. Before I had 
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any favour hatever, even if his life had  depended on the p. 28s. 
concession. The delicacy of a young high-bred gentleman 
makes him ever most unwilling to intrude, and more espe- 
cially to remain in any society, where his presence is not 
acceptable. Nevertheless, I have sometimes regretted, and 
more particularly for the sake of nay gifted friend, to whom 
the residence at Oxford vas exceedingly delightful, and, on 
all accounts, most beneficial, that we yielded so readily to 
these modest, retiring feelings. For if license to remain for 
some days vould have been formally given upon a specific 
application, no doubt it would have been tacitly allowed; 
although no request had been made. permission would have 
been implied. At any rate it is perfectly certain that force-- 
brute force--would not have been resorted to ; that the police 
of the University vould never have been directed to turn us 
out of our rooms, and to drive us beyond the gates of our 
college, roughly casting the poor students" books into the 
street. The young martyr had never been told--he never 
received any admonition, not even the slightest hint. that 
his speculations were improper, or unpleasing to any one; 
those persons alone had taken notice of. or a part in. them 
to whom they vere agreeable; persons, who, like himself, 
relished them, and had a taste for abstruse and, perhaps, 
unprofitable discussions. 

XVI. 

If he had disregarded repeated admonition (I am confident 
that he would have yielded to the first monitor) the milder 
punishment of rustication should have been first tried. To 
have been banished from Oxford, for a term or two, would 
have been a less immoderate chastisement, and it would have 
been deeply felt by an ingenuous youth to whom a college- 
life was in all respects suitable, and indeed charming; who 
seemed to be one of those modest, studious, recluse persons 

P. 289. 
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for whose special behalf universities and colleges were founded 
and are maintained. 
Our college was denominated University College, but 
Liberty Hall would have been a more correct and significant 
name. Universal laziness was the order of the day, except so 
far as half-a-dozen scholars were concerned, who subsisted, 
in some measure, on eleemosynary foundations, and were no 
acquisition to the society; such people being usually the 
vulgar relatives or friends of the vulgar authorities of the 
place. In the evening unceasing drunkenness and continual 
uproar prevailed. 
The observation, therefore, was not less just than happy, 
that our college must have been founded, not by King Alfred, 
as was asserted, but by his foes, the Danes; by barbarians, 
who quaffed mead to furious intoxication out of the skulls of 
their enemies ; all men being accounted such who would read 
and write, or who had an inclination for such pursuits. The 
disorder was, in truth, intolerable. The perpetual intoxica- 
tion doubtless was profitable, if not to the interests of learning 
and education, to the Oxford vintners; to vintagers, that from 
the fruit of the white blossomed sloe, 
' Crshed the black poison of misused wine.' 
To ascribe a college to a particular county or district, is to 
devote it at once to vulgarity and barbarism ; and fellowships, 
and other foundations, confined to some particular county or 
school, are invariably ill-bestowed, wasted, and thrown away. 
This was our unfortunate position, and to a striking degree-- 
in an excess---the milk of bounty had turned sour, our aliment 
was corrupted, our natural nutriment most unnaturally had 
become poison ! In such a state of things nothing seemed to 
be forbidden ; the notion that every one might follow his own 
devices, and do whatever he pleased, was perhaps a mistake; 
but it was a natural and surely a pardonable one. It ought 
to have been corrected by salutary precept and admonition, 
not blindly and fiercely chastised and overwhelmed by in- 
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justice, indignity, and insult. But it was necessary that the 
divine poet should fulfil his destinies ; his high vocation was to 
be before and above his age. It was inevitable, and he could 
not but pursue it ! 
One thing, at least, is certain, that I bear them no ill-will ; 
on the contrary, I earnestly desire to return good for evil--and 
indeed the greatest of all good--viz., to reform tlteir famous 
and admirable university; to reform it effectually and tho- 
roughly, so that it may be a credit to themselves, and a 
blessing to the country and to posterity: and I feel strongly 
that it is my vocation to do this. 
I heard an anecdote which may be repeated now, for it can 
never be out of place, respecting the University of Oxford, 
from a venerable friend who had resided many years in Italy ; 
at Venice and Padua. The greater part of his time he had 
spent  at the latter remarkable and interesting city, and he P. 
had long been intimate with the professors of its celebrated 
university. Some of them he had found to be truly learned 
and liberal-minded men; of one professor in particular--I 
regret that I have forgotten his name--he often spoke with 
admiration, and related many things concerning him highly to 
his credit. 
This gentleman had long been animated by an honourable 
curiosity to inform himself touching the condition of the other 
universities of Europe, and for several years had employed his 
leisure and vacations in visiting the most renowned of these 
institutions. He obtained introductions to the principal 
authorities at each seat of learning, and had been passed, 
duly furnished vith letters of recommendation, from one 
university to another. 
The Paduan professor had remained some weeks at Oxford, 
and had conversed with the principal persons. He said that 
he had been forcibly struck there with two very remarkable 
peculiarities, neither of which he had ever met with in any 
other university. The first was this: wherever he went it had 
been his practice to inquire, Whom do you considcr as the 
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first man among you in learning and talent ? Who is the 
second ? And xvho is your third ? In every other university 
he had received a prompt and decided answer to thcse ques- 
tions; here and  there he had met xvith some differcnce of 
opinion as to the name xvhich ought to rank as the third,-- 
but as to the first and second, they had been everyxvhere 
unanimous; and certainly his three questions had every- 
where rcceived an immediate and unhesitating answer. But 
at Oxford. and at Oxford only, as if they were all in a con- 
spiracy together,--the phrase is the prcrfessor's--to keep it a 
profound secret, nobody would ever tell him who stood first. 
In what way, in what walk of science, in what department, in 
what branch of knowledge? Pray, tell me who is the first 
among you in any way? There vas no answer; they all 
stood mute. Why was this? 
The second remarkable peculiarity vas this,--and, the 
Professor added, it made the first peculiarity still more striking 
and peculiar. At every other mart of learning he had often 
heard the answer 'I do not know'; but at Oxford, never. 
Elsewhere I have asked a professor of astronomy some ques- 
tion regarding anatomy, or botany, and he had the courage 
and honesty at once frankly to answer, ' I do not knov.' But 
at Oxford it really seemed as if everTbody considered himself 
equally bound to be universal, to know everything, and to be 
able to give some sort of affirmative answer to every question, 
however foreign it might be to his ordinary and proper 
pursuits. There is so  much wisdom in answering season- 
ably, 'I do not know,' that in an university which has been 
celebrated, and accounted most wise for nine or ten centuries, 
I thought, for the credit of the place, I ought to get it once, at 
least, before I wcnt away; so I tried hard, but I could never 
obtain it. Why vas this ? 
I had called Oxford ' a seat of learning.' ' Why do you call 
it so ?' Shelley asked, warmly; 'you have no right to call it 
so ; such a place cannot be a seat of learning? ' ' Yes, it is a 
seat of learning, and I have a right to call it so. It is a seat 
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in which learning sits very comfortably, well thrown back, as 
in an easy chair, and sleeps so soundly, that neither you, nor 
I, nor anybody else, can wake her.' 
It has been affirmed by ardent spirits,--and not, perhaps, 
altogether without some show of reason.--that if any of the 
scholars be suffered to quit Eton without a moderate, but 
lively feeling of religion, the authorities of that famous 
seminary ought to be scourged to death. And, moreover, 
that if a single student be permitted to depart from the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, unimbucd with genuine 
piety, the appliances of both universities, and especially of 
the former, being duly estimated, the heads of houses, the 
professors and tutors, deserve to be impaled alive, with their 
cold Bampton Lectures, tame unedifying  discourses, evi-P. 
dences, probabilities, credibilities, and the whole farrago of 
frigid rationalism, suspended round their necks. The Oxford 
Tracts, however, have, of late years somewhat redeemed the 
character of this ancient and renowned school of orthodox 
theology; had it been the fate of my incomparable friend to 
have met with these, or rather xx'ith some of them, with how 
much delight and instruction would he not have perused and 
profited by them. 
Some slight advances have unquestionably been recently 
made towards removing the stigma of utter uselessness with 
which the University of Oxford has been branded ; until lately 
it seemed to exist only for the discouragement of learning. 
For many years I desired, I trust, vith no illiberal curiosity, 
and-for a long time I desired it eagerly, to consult certain 
Greek and other glSS., deposited in the ]3odleian and other 
libraries. I ventured sometimes to hint my wish to persons 
who were in a position to have granted it very easily; but I 
found no encouragement. At the best I was told, that if I 
vent to Oxford, and procured the recommendation of some 
lIaster of Arts, I might enter those xvell-closed depositories, as 
others might, and could do as they did ; what this was, I could 
never discover ; probably to return as wise as they came. The 
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scanty information, costively imparted, tempted t me only to 
postpone indefinitely the gratification of my wishes. 
We had determined to quit Oxford immediately (this 
probably was a mistake), being under the ban of an absurd 
and illegal sentence. Having breakfasted together, the next 
morning, March 26, 8iI, we took our places on the outside 
of a coach, and procceded to London. 
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of all that relates to the true end of our existence. The letter 
to which I have just alluded conveys the idea of a small knot 
of men, belonging to one or more of the lesser colleges, living 
constantly with one another, and finding their chief interest in 
literary pursuits, rational converse, and harmless recreation. 
I will say confidently that such a picture as this had no kind 
of counterpart at Christ Church during the earlier years of my 
undergraduate life. I cannot recollect any set of men, how- 
ever regular in ordinary college duties, and however given to 
reading, of whom I do not feel sure that, with whatever 
possible exceptions in the case of individuals, they were. as a 
set, addicted to vice and loose conversation. I remained long 
enough at Oxford to witness a vast improvement: but the 
favourable testimony I shall hereafter give would be of no 
value if I attempted in any way to disguise the fact which 
I have just placed on record. 
On the other hand, I am well aware that my own personal 
antecedents were in many respects unfavourable to my gain- 
ing from Oxford all the advantages of which it might have 
been productive in the case of another. Hence it is that [ 
am led to mistrust the almost total absence in myself of those 
feelings of enthusiastic attachment to the place which are 
common to men of such diametrically opposite views and 
temperaments as the late Dr. Arnold on the one side, and 
Dr. Newman, Mr. Keble, and Sir John Coleridge on the 
other. As time went on, I got to like Oxford far better than 
I did during the greater portion of my life as an under- 
graduate; but my early impressions of it were so ex- 
ceedingly the reverse of pleasant, that I could never wholly 
conquer them ; and I left with but little regret a place which 
I entered with the most glowing anticipations of happiness. 
I have always traced my want of congeniality with Oxford 
in a great measure to the fact of its having been the first 
place of my public education. I do not mean merely that 
I was never at a public school  but that I was never at any 
school at all which could deserve the name. Hence I had to 

P. 5o. 
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encounter at the age of eighteen those trials xvhich most boys 
get through and leave behind them at the age of eight.--the 
trial of feeling oneself suddenly in an entirely new world, and 
that a world of the most inconsiderate and unsympathising 
portion of the rational creation. I went up to Oxford in 
from a private tutor, whose house was but a prolongation of 
home, and that under the most delightful aspect; that is to 
say, it was a home in which there was discipline to give 
vigour to work and zest to recreation,--not such a discipline 
as ever galled or fretted its subjects. In my tutor I had one 
who united the authority of a father with the tenderness of 
a mother; and whatever he wanted to the full development 
of the maternal relation was supplied by a simple and kind- 
hearted wife, whose tastes were remarkably congenial to my 
own. and who took in me more than ordinary interest, as in 
one who was transplanted under her roof from an eye which 
had watched over him during eleven years of sickness and 
infirmity. Fancy what it was to be abruptly drafted from 
a home like this into a great college, teeming with bustle 
and excitement of the most boisterous and heartless cha- 
racter; to become the butt of badgering tutors and the sport 
of overbearing undergraduates; and to feel that the mani- 
festations of discomfort and shyness which were inevitable in 
so nexv an atmosphere could only contribute to increase the 
evil of which they were the result. But I am getting off the 
line of my narrative. 
l1y available knowledge of Oxford dates from the summer 
of I8-',o, when I went up from my private tutor's to be matri- 
culated at Christ Church. It happened to be the time of 
the Commemoration, and I was taken by my graduate friend 
to witness the imposing spectacle in the Theatre, with the 
view of firing my young ambition by a sight of the triumphs 
accorded by the University to the conquerors in one depart- 
ment of the academical arena. To a youth educated mainly 
in the country, and never at any school, no sight could 
be more impressively brilliant than that which this annual 
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their fury and his colleague, whom they invested for the 
occasion with an exaggerated popularity. 
The other incident of the year was of a more pleasing 
character,--it was the unusual interest attracted by the Latin 
prize-poem, the reputation of which had preceded its de- 
livery. The fortunate competitor was Mr. William Ralph 
Churton , of Queen's College, who some years later became 
domestic chaplain to Dr. Hovley , and died--as is recorded 
in a very elegant Latin epitaph at St. Mary's, Oxford--in the 
prime of youth and promise. The subject of the prize which 
he gained in 182o was ' Newtoni Systema'; and he handled 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation altogether in the spirit 
of Lucretius. I remember too his felicitous description of 
the characteristics of the different planets; and his elegant 
allusion, at the mention of the Georgium Sidus, to the death 
of the sovereign who gave his name to that planet, which had 
occurred in the course of the preceding year :-- 
'. ........ dum tua lucet 
Stella polo, semper grato sub corde fovemus 
Ingenium. moresque aureos, memorande, colentes.' 
Churton was run hard for the prize by Ewart3 of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Copleston4 was called in as umpire. That 
eminent Latin scholar gave his judgment in favour of the 
successful candidate; and the somewhat inordinate expecta- 
tions of Evart's friends were but poorly satisfied by his 
victory in the Newdigate of the same year. 
The opening of my residence at Christ Church in the 
following t October presented a painful contrast to this bril- 

1 William Ralph Churton, Lincoln Coll., matr. Jan. x 4, x819, aged 7; Queen's 
Coll. B.A. 822 ; Fellow of Oriel, 823-8 ; M.A. xSz 5 ; died x88. 
a William Howley, Canon of Christ Church; Bishop of London 8x3-z8; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 828, until his death in 848. 
 William Ewart, Christ Chnrch, matr. Oct. 2z, t87, aged 7; B.A. x8x ; 
M.A. 865; of Broadleas, Wilts; Barrister-at-law, Middle Temple, 86; M.P. 
for Blechingley, 8z8-3o ; Liverpool, 83o- , 83x-7 ; Wigan, x839-44; Dumfries 
in six Parliaments, 84 , until his death in 869. 
 See notes, pp. z2o, 2. 
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liant inauguration. For the whole of the first term I was 
bandied about from one set of rooms to another; and at 
length, to my great joy, sent home for want of a place 
where to lay my head. During those few weeks I conceived 
a disgust of college-life, which I never wholly conquered till 
after I took my degree. I found myself quite out of har- 
mony with the society of the place. I would not go through 
for a trifle what I used to suffer in having to pass through 
a knot of buoyant undergraduates in Peckwater or at Canter- 
bury Gate. My tutor, the aforesaid Bull, kindly introduced 
me to two reading-men, who however, I suppose, were read- 
ing so hard that they did not want to be troubled with a new 
acquaintance, for both of them cut me the day after the intro- 
duction. I used to find relief in a good cry when I came to 
my unutterably dismal rooms in Fell's Buildings 1, after morn- 
ing chapel or after hall, when I had seen clusters of my 
happier companions go off in high spirits to their several 
breakfast or wine-parties. 
And now about wine-parties. They were divided into two 
kinds: parties consisting of ten or twelve members of the 
same' set' ; or, on the other hand, what were called ' spreads' ; 
that is to say, entertainments for an indefinite number, at 
which successions of men entered for several hours,--some 
remaining a longer and some a shorter time, and some merely 
sitting down for a few minutes, drinking two or three glasses 
of wine, eating a few almonds and raisins or some preserved 
ginger, and then walking off. To a shy and solitary fresh- 
man like myself, to appear at one of the former kind of wine- 
parties was a penance most excruciating, but happily not 
frequent. He was not usually invited to small parties, unless 
once in a way by some person whom he happened to know 
at 'home,' and who had been requested by his mother or 
maiden-aunt to show some attention to George , who 
had just gone up to Oxford. A freshman was usually invited 
to the more indiscriminate entertainments, where he was not 
* See note, p. 
X  
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so uncomfortably situated, because the party was too large 
for general conversation, and he was always introduced by 
his host to his next neighbour, who must have been a brute 
indeed if he did not at least address to him a fexv words of 
civility. Those with which a freshman was usually accosted 
were as formal and stereotyped as the phrases in a traveller's 
conversation book, and invariably consisted of such character- 
istic commonplaces as these: 'When did you come up?' 
' Where are your rooms ?' ' ,Vho is your tutor ?' The answer 
to which latter query xvas in my time followed by a rapid 
survey of that tutor's physical, moral, and intellectual quali- 
ties: e.g.'Agoodfellow' 'is an  ass,' 'is 
a humbug,' etc. Indeed these 'spreads' often gave our hap- 
less freshman the best chance he was likely to get of forming 
an agreeable or valuable acquaintance, since they were occa- 
sions on which both he and those with whom he was thrown 
were apt to appear to the best advantage. The parties were 
too large for overbearing or exclusive or unpleasant conver- 
sation, or indeed for any uniform conversation at all; and 
every one knows that a shy man feels himself most at home 
in such a society. The hosts also at these parties, to do 
them justice, were often gentlemanly fellows, who had imbibed 
true ideas of hospitality from their 'governors,' as they called 
them; perhaps, in some cases, might have been accustomed 
to take the bottom of the table at home. Among these 
ideas, one was that it was the host's duty, on the one hand, 
to disparage the good things at his table : and, on the other. 
to press them benevolently on his guests. I once heard of a 
ludicrous instance of the way in which these somewhat con- 
flicting duties were occasionally brought into an awkward 
juxtaposition. 'This ice,' said the host, 'is atrocious, per- 
fectly beastly.' Then, after a short pause, 'lIy dear fellow, 
do take some of it.' 
Still, putting things at their best, it was a dreary state of 
existence for one like myself. Often would I throw up my 
window and gaze--as best I could through the bars by which 
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pronouncing it. In my poem I made the first three syllables 
a dactyl ; but Gaisford i (no mean authority on such a subject) 
declared that the penultima was long, in spite of the authori- 
ties I gave him. Of Gaisford I will speak presently ; in the 
meantime I must complete my description of the tutors of 
Christ Church in my undergraduate days. 
Next to Bull in order of seniority was a man as unlike him 
as one man could be unlike another. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the present respected Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
who know that a character so simple, so truthful, and so up- 
right is not the creation of a day, will not be surprised to hear 
that the well-known Thomas Vowler Short, of forty-fiv years 
ago, was the precise counterpart of  the honest Welsh pre- 
late, minus the wrinkles, gray hair, apron, and lawn sleeves. 
Among the many sorrowful recollections connected with my 
undergraduate days, not one of the least is that I did not fall 
more directly under the practical influence of that truly good 
man. As it was, I knew only enough of him to be cowed and 
repelled by his blunt and somewhat uncouth manner, espe- 
cially after a withering examination which he once gave me at 
Collections in the fifth book of Ethics. It was told of Short 
--I think upon good authority, but whether the story repre- 
sented a fact or merely an antecedent probability I cannot 
say--that the first thing he did, upon hearing that his name 
was in the double first class, was to sit down and enter upon 
the study of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A man who 
could do this was worthy of being a Jesuit. 
Next to Short ,vas John Anthony Cramer, an elegant- 
minded man, afterwards Dean of Carlisle ; and next to him 
was Charles Thomas Longley, the present amiable and 
accomplished Primate of the Established Church,-- the scholar 
and the gentleman everyvhere. He was, as may well be 
imagined, a very popular tutor, and a welcome guest at the 
principal houses in Oxford. He was also, in my time, an 
 Thomas Gaisford, of Christ Church; Regius Professor of Greek, t81t-35; 
Dean of Christ Church, i83i , until his death, i855. 
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House , in the society of the men who frequented that cele- 
brated haunt of polished infidelity, and was perfectly familiar 
with the objections to Christianity current in the class of his 
former associates. He was an eloquent and practical preacher, 
and a man of elegant taste and ready conversation. His con- 
nection with Holland House made him acquainted with all the 
young scions of the literary aristocracy of England ; and when 
they came up to Oxford he was their patron and friend. His 
dinner-parties  were very agreeable, and his fund of anecdote 
inexhaustible. He showed me many real kindnesses. As 
time went on he became a bitter enemy of the Tractarian 
movement ; and one of his latest acts as Bishop of Chichester 
was to write me a long letter to warn me against it. On the 
other hand, it redounds to his credit that he was the first 
person who brought Dr. Manning fotavard into public life, 
little thinking that he was taking under his wing a future 
/krchbishop of Westminster. 
This kind of society created a pleasant diversion in my 
miserable undergraduate existence. But the miseries of its 
early stage were somewhat abated as time went on, though 
only to give place to worse. A freshman who does not at 
once drop into a respectable set is in imminent danger of find- 
ing himself in a bad one. This was soon my case. I was so 
thoroughly lonely that I caught at the first hand of fellowship 
held out to me; and, though I had little in common with 
most of my companions, their good-nature afforded me a relief 
from the intolerable dullness of my rooms, of which some idea 
may be formed when I say that thcy now consisted of two 
dreary attics in the Regius Professor of Divinity's vacant 
house, abutting on the cathedral, and within the immediate 
sound of bells which carried with them no enlivening ideas. I 
lived in this set for a twelvemonth, and very soon found that I 
was beginning to suffer, partly in moral sensitiveness, and still 
more in character and estimation, from my connection with it. 
I got into the habit of card-playing and attending late suppers ; 
 The seat of Lord Holland. at Kensington. 

P. fil 9. 
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not adverting to the fact that my name went up every morn- 
ing to the senior censor with those which were in no good 
odour. I also grew irregular at morning chapel, and was 
constantly visited by a scout bearing in his hand a folded slip 
of paper, in which were inscribed the words, 'One hundred 
lines of Virgil, Wednesday, lX.C.' (morning chapel). It may 
well be imagined that Herodotus and Euclid did not flourish 
in such an atmosphere. Now, considering that I was a youth 
who had his way to make in the world, and who went up to 
the University with a certain promise, I began to see that all 
this would not do, and that I must make an abrupt turn out 
of the broad road along which I was proceeding. This reso- 
lution was furthered by some very kind admonitions from my 
tutor and friends at home, and I lost no time in carrying it 
into effect. But ! soon found how much harder it is to get 
out of a bad set than to get into it, and the effort cost me 
much sacrifice of feeling. Some of my companions had really 
a liking for me ; but I saw at once that I must have no more 
to do with them. The painfulness of the effort to emancipate 
myself from their society can easily be imagined, and I do 
not like  to think of it. However, in a short time I suc- 
ceeded ; but it was then too late to get into another set, and 
accordingly I hovered over the society of Christ Church for 
the remainder of my undergraduate life without ever again 
penetrating into it. It was not till I had taken my degree 
and resided at Oxford for three years as a Bachelor of Arts 
that I fully tasted the sweets of an academical life. and 
enjoyed some of the experiences which enable me in a 
measure to understand the enthusiasm with which its ad- 
vantages are described by those who have made a better use 
of them than I did in my undergraduate days. The pleasure 
I used to find in the life of a reading-man, when at length I 
took to it, is still in my memory : the freshness of the spring 
morning air in going to and from chapel ; the opening lights 
of Aristotle or Thucydides gradually breaking upon a dili- 
gence of research, without which the same authors had 
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appeared inexpressibly difficult and dull; the solitary walk 
round Christ Church Meadow, going through a brilliant 
mental examination in which the respondent enjoyed the 
advantage of being himself the proponent of his questions ; or 
the no less charming stroll through St. John's gardens, burst- 
ing into the luxuriance of their vernal beauty, with a minia- 
ture Pindar or Sophocles in hand, and a pencil to note down 
the most successful rendering of some sententious or glowing 
passage in an ode or chorus, suggested by the indescribable 
tranquillity of the scene. 
But nothing of all this was sufficient to repair the damage 
of an undergraduate career passed in comparative idleness till 
within a few months of the final examination. I lost my first 
class as I deserved, and xvas nearly plucked for my divinity to 
boot; but I passed sufficiently well in other things to 
encourage even to the last, in myself and my friends, the 
hope that I should gain the highest honours; and it was a 
great disappointment to them and to me when I found that 
my name came out in the second class; and the disappoint- 
ment was all the greater because the standard of the time was 
not particularly high. lIy next paper will introduce a some- 
what different idea of academical history. 

II. 

CHRIST CHURCH UNDER DEAN SMITH I. 

Before I had ended my undergraduate course at Christ Vol. IIl. 
Church, Dr. Hall was promoted to the golden deanery of P. 606. 
Durham, and replaced in the headship of the College by 
Dr. Smith, one of the canons ; a man who, I suppose, owed 
that important piece of preferment to private influence, as he 
was remarkable for nothing but his good nature. The re- 
moval of Dean Hall satisfied a growing public opinion, that 
in his bestowal of studentships, servitorships, and chorister- 
 Samuel Smith, Dean of Christ Church, J824-3L 
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those events in my after-life in which I have the most reason 
to rejoice. Instead of leaving Oxford for good. after my 
examination in the schools, I resolved upon remaining there 
to read for a fellowship, and thus to do all which was left to 
me towards repairing the neglect of my undergraduate life, 
and justifying the outlay which a generous parent had made 
towards the charges of my education. This resolution was 
kindly and warmly seconded by my tutor and other college 
authorities, who, to do them justice, were always desirous of 
encouraging residence in the case of bachelors of arts whom 
they considered likely to avail themselves of its advantages. 
I had now been long enough at Christ Church as an under- 
graduate to obliterate the remembrance of my earlier 
breaches of college discipline, which my tutor, with charac- 
teristic kindness, was always disposed to attribute rather to 
weakness than wilfulness. I accordingly returned to Oxford 
in the Michaelmas term of the year in which I passed my 
examination, and never again left it. except for a short period, 
P. 6o8. for  the next fifteen years. I entered upon my new course 
of residence under those advantages the want of which had 
been so serious an obstacle to my comfort at the beginning of 
my academical life. Before I took my degree of B.A., I had 
formed some pleasant acquaintances, with whom I was now 
able to associate much more habitually than when I was 
reading for the schools. I became a member of a social 
coterie, and we used to meet for wine in each other's rooms 
every evening. Among those who took part in these agree- 
able re-unions was the present Lord Stanhope I and Lord 
Devon . I was likewise often invited to the Senior Common 
Room, the society of which was extremely agreeable. I read 
regularly, though not hard ; and Oxford soon began to smile 
 Philip Henry, fifth Earl of Stanhope, Christ Church, matr. April 9, 823, 
aged 8 ; B.A. 18z 7 ; created D.C.L. 834 ; II.A. 1854; Historian and Biographer; 
died 875. 
 William Reginald Courtenay, twelfth Earl of Devon, Christ Church, matr. 
March 3o, 1824, aged 18 ; B.A. T8z8; Fellow of All Souls' Coll. 1828-3I ; created 
D.C.L. 837 ; died 888. 



me that, however different might be the character of their 
several teaching, they had alike the same command of their 
subjects and of their classes. One of their merits was that they 
were perfectly self-possessed, and adequate to all those possible 
emergencies which no man in a public situation can foresee or 
control, but which may easily damage the influence of one 
who does not know hov to deal with them in a befitting way. 
I have known college-tutors who met this difficulty by desiring 
that no message of any kind might be brought to them during 
the hour when they were occupied with their class. I do not 
wish to say a word against this mode of escaping awkward con- 
junctures; but I conceive that which was preferred by Bull 
and Short to have been the more heroic, and, upon the whole, 
the more successful. They used to run their chance of such 
interruptions, under a conviction that they vere fully equal to 
the encounter. Thus it would sometimes happen that, while 
Short was engaged in illustrating the Fifth Book of Ethics by 
the laws of political economy, or while Bull was in a Jhrore 
of classical enthusiasm over an ode of Pindar or a chorus of 
Sophocles, there would enter the manciple,--a pale, placid offi- 
cial connected with the culinary department,--who came to 
Bull as the senior censor, or, in his absence, to Short as the 
junior, to take their pleasure as to the dinner at the Master's 
table for the day ; and the answer of each college authority 
used to be given with a courageous indifference to the criti- 
cisms and comparisons to which it might have been expected 
to lead, and actually did lead, among their respective pupils. 
To the manciple's interrogative Short would reply, with a 
slight manifestation of impatience at the interruption, 'Oh, 
anything you've got,--a boiled leg of mutton and a pudding.' 
Bull, however, always seemed to have his reply at hand in 
some such form as the following : 'A fricandeau, a pheasant, 
and an omelette au sucre: The respective classes of the two 
tutors used to agree that when they became masters of arts 
they would never dine when Bull dined out. 
I hope the reader will pardon this little episode upon col- 
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lege-lecturers, which really bears more than he may be aware 
upon the subject in hand. And now to return to Lloyd. 
Some of his divinity-lectures were given before he became 
Bishop of Oxford and some afterwards; but his elevation to 
the dignity did not produce the slightest difference in his 
demeanour, or even in his dress ; the only symbol of it being 
his wig, which used to hang upon a peg in the door. He 
always wore a long loose coat, little removed from a dressing- 
gown, and carried in his hand a coloured pocket-handkerchief, 
 as a necessary accompaniment of his habits as a professed 
snuff-taker. Those of his class under whose eyes these papers 
may chance to fall will remember that he never sat down, but 
always instructed peripatetically, making the circuit of hislarge 
class once and again, and accosting its several members, or 
those at least whom he might choose to select, with a ques- 
tion which in its turn formed the handle of a reply of his 
own, full of information conveyed in a most attractive form. 
His treatment of his pupils, particularly of those with whom he 
was well acquainted, or who had established a claim to his 
favour, was familiar and free to an extent upon which few men 
but himself could have ventured. He generally accosted them 
by a kick on the shin. or by pulling their ears or noses to 
a degree which made them tingle; but these methods of 
address, far from being resented as a liberty, were received as 
the greatest of all possible compliments, inasmuch as they 
were rightly understood to be proofs of his especial confidence 
and regard. He had some peculiar phrases which will recall 
him to mind after many long years. When any one answered 
a question from his own imagination, or produced some strange 
piece of information on it, Lloyd would ask whether he had 
received a letter on the subject. The word 'special' was a 
favourite with him, and he always pronounced it with peculiar 
emphasis; and he generally drew attention to what he was 
saying by a copious use of the interrogative 'D'ye see?' 
Thus, for example, he would go up to some man to whom he 
considered he might suitably address himself on such a sub- 
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ject, and, after the friendly kick, would go on as follows : ' I 
suppose, Mr. Woods, you have been taught from your cradle 
upwards that it is the special duty of a Christian to abuse the 
Roman Catholics'; then, with another kick, 'that. frye see ? 
I hold to be a mistake.' Then he would proceed to say, 
'When I was a youngster, I happened to know some of the 
French emigrant clergy, and a better set of men never existed ; 
I got a great dcal out of them about their religion, and came 
to very different conclusions about it from those in which I 
was brought up.' Lloyd's method of lecturing exhibited xvith 
the happiest effect the peculiarly ethical character of the 
Oxford system, xvhich has been often remarked by those best 
acquainted with it as one of its greatest advantages. There 
was not one of his pupils who did not feel that he was a friend 
to whom he might have recourse at any period, or in any case 
of difficulty, with an assurance that he would alxvays be kindly 
received. Lloyd's death in I829 was a great blow to the 
University; for although the precedent of private divinity- 
lectures set by him has been followed, I believe, by all his 
successors, he could not transmit to posterity those peculiar 
qualifications of personal  character and influcnce xvhich con- 1 . 613. 
stituted their chief attraction, and imparted to them their 
extraordinary value. 
As a bachelor of arts living chiefly among those of my oxvn 
standing, or with the very oldest of the undergraduates, I had 
no opportunity of forming any judgment of the moral and reli- 
gious state of Christ Church during the period at which I have 
arrived ; but I have every reason to believe it was in a state of 
progressive improvement. Some young men of what was 
called the Evangelical party had now come into residence 
there; and as they were amiable as well as religious, and as 
there was sufficient good-feeling among their contemporaries 
to secure them against molestation, even if not to obtain for 
them a certain respect, they had an influence for good beyond 
the sphere of the small circle in which they lived. With this 
exception, I do not remember that the idea of religion as a 
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Church, of whom I spoke in my last paper as one of the 
most distinguished men of his time. 
Dr. Jenkyns was a remarkable instance of what a man of 
ordinary talents can do towards effecting an important work 
by dint of industry and devotion to a single object. He was 
literally wedded to his college; it engaged all his thoughts 
and enlisted all his sympathies. Its failures or successes 
were the subjects of his keenest disappointments and most 
exciting pleasures. In his zealous labours for its advance- 
ment he was powerfully supported by Mr. Ogilvie, a man of 
intellectual ability, accurate scholarship, and keen insight 
into human nature; an elegant English writer, a discreet 
preacher, t and possesed of unwearied vigilance as tutor and P. 5. 
dean of his college. He was literally Jenkyns's right-hand 
man, and often threw the broad shield of his ability and 
influence over the defective powers of his principal. Round 
was one of the most admirable men I ever knew; zealous, 
painstaking, and conscientious, even to the verge of scru- 
pulosity. 
The effect of Dr. Jenkyns's administration soon came to be 
felt. Fie brought about an improvement in two important 
particulars--in the character of his fellows and in that of his 
undergraduates. He looked about him for the most distin- 
guished men of the University who were not on the founda- 
tion of other colleges, or to whom, at all events, the temp- 
tation of a Balliol fellowship was sufficient to draw them 
away, and encouraged them to present themselves as can- 
didates for admission to his Society. He also increased 
the strictness of the examination for entrance, and was thus 
enabled to make his selection from among the number of 
those who sought to obtain admission to his college. The 
more the college rose in reputation, the more of course did this 
selection become practicable. He was also extremely diligent 
in advancing the studies of the junior members of his Society, 
always making a point of looking over and criticising their 
exercises, and taking a personal and active part in the ex- 
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aminations at the end of the term. Meanwhile the discipline 
of the college, as well as its literary distinction, were greatly 
promoted by Mr. Ogilvie. 
One of the most important reforms effected by Dr. Jenkyns 
xvas that of throwing open to competition the scholarships on 
the foundation. By a clause in the statutes, the holder of 
a scholarship enjoyed a preference, ceteris lOaribus, in the 
examination for a fellowship. In former times these scholars 
were merely the nominees of the different fellows ; and it was 
therefore a creditable and disinterested act on the part of the 
Society to throv the scholarships open to public competition. 
Two of the fellowships, hoxvever, still remained under the dis- 
advantage of being closed against all candidates except those 
who had been educated at one particular school; and this 
was a flav in the Society which the ]1aster deeply regretted, 
but which the conditions of the benefaction rendered un- 
avoidable. There was also another and a similar drawback 
upon the literary excellence of the college, which was also a 
subject of grievance to him. This consisted in the misappli- 
cation, as he used to consider it. of a valuable piece of patron- 
age a in connection with the college enjoyed by Glasgow 
University--the appointment, namely, to certain valuable 
exhibitions, held for several years. It is, however, a remark- 
able fact that Dr. Jenkyns should have lived to see two of 
the most distinguished members of his Society created out 
of these sorry * materials. One of them xvas Dr. Temple s, 
the present Master of Rugby, vho, although the holder of 
a close fellowship, possessed abilities and attainments which 
would probably have secured his election to an open one 
against almost any competition; the other was a Scotch 
exhibitioner, whose history is still more remarkable, and shall 
be recounted. 

i The Snell Exhibitions. 
2 Frederick Temple, Balliol Coll., matt. Oct. 12, 1838 , aged z6 ; B.A. 184; 
Fellow 1842-8 ; lt.A. 1847 ; Hon. Fellow of Exeter Coll. ; Headmaster of Rugby 
School, 1858-69 ; Bishop of Exeter, 1869 ; of London, 18,.. 
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associated. Mr. Moberly fully justified his election by his 
great ability as tutor, examiner, and select preacher. He 
was a man of keen and penetrating intellect, accurate and 
elegant erudition, and rare accomplishments. His sermons 
were much and justly admired, and, what was far better than 
force of logic or elegance of composition, they were evidently 
directed, and, I believe, were greatly instrumental, to the 
moral and spiritual advancement of his hearers. IMr. Oakeley, 
who had been an unsuccessful competitor for a fellowship 
vhen lXlr. Newman and lX'Ir, lXIoberly were elected, was placed 
on the foundation in the following spring, as one of the 
fellows to whose charge the duties of college chaplain are 
attached. 
The rise of Tractarianism, which was by far the most im- 
portant incident in the epoch to which I refer, had a great 
effect in disturbing the harmony and dislocating the internal 
arrangements of Balliol. To the Master it was a constant 
source of fret and worry; and it altered the position, both 
social and professional, of more than one of the fellows. 
Mr. Ogilvie, though a High Churchman. was strongly op- 
posed to this manifestation of an orthodoxy which he re- 
garded as visionary and dangerous. With the rise of Trac- 
tarianism his influence with a large section of the University 
seemed to decrease, lXIr. Keble, lXIr. Froude, and others 
with whom he had been intimately associated both in State 
and University politics, had stolen a march upon him in their 
religious and ecclesiastical predilections. The separation of 
feeling between him and his former friends, which  had begun P. 4. 
to manifest itself before lXIr. Froude's death, was brought out 
into something like active hostility by the publication of the 
celebrated Rcmaits. lXir. Ogilvie, who, about the time of Sir 
Robert Inglis's 1 election in 1829, was the leader of the High 
Church party in Oxford, now felt himself unable to act with 
some of his former friends, and left the University, to become 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop Howley. He had been 
I See p. 2o 9, note . 
Z 
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generally designated in public opinion as the future Master of 
I3alliol ; but Tractarianism changed the aspect of affairs with 
the force of a volcanic eruption, and nowhere xvas the effect 
more powerfully felt than in the little Society of Balliol. 
Mr. Round sided with Mr. Ogilvie in his fear and dislike of 
the nexv opinions.. Mr. Moberly, on the contrary, was in- 
clined to them. Mr. Oakelcy soon found the atmosphere of 
the college somewhat oppressive, and retreated to Margaret 
Chapel. Mr. Ward * remained at his post, and took up the 
new opinions with characteristic energy and intensity. The 
Master began to deal blows against the obnoxious doctrines 
on the right hand and on the left--some of thena effectual, 
but more of them impotent. The undergraduates were more 
vulnerable than the fellows, and more frequently wounded. 
The criticism of the weekly themes gave the Master many 
opportunities of dealing his anathemas against the new 
school; but his most powerful weapon was the terminal 
examination at collections. He had certain trial passages of 
the New Testament which he employed as the criteria of the 
religious tenets of an undegraduate suspected of'Puseyism.' 
One of those most frequently produced was that in which the 
errors of the Pharisees are exposed. When a man had com- 
pleted his translation of some such passage, the Master would 
proceed as follows: 'Now, tell me, Mr. , of all the 
various religious sects and parties which exist among us, which 
would you say corresponds the most with the Pharisees of the 
Gospel?' If the examinee was not fully up to the import of 
the question, he would perhaps answer,' The Puritans, sir.' 
This xvas a safc reply, and in quieter times would have been 
the best for the purpose; but just then a more powerful anti- 
pathy even than the dread of Puritanism was uppermost in 
the academical mind; and he who wished to receive the 
 Rev. William George Ward, Christ Church, matr. !ov. 26, I83O, aged 
B.A. from Lincoln Coll. 1834 ; Fellow of Balliol, 1834-45 ; M.A. I837 ; author 
of Ideal of a Christian Church, 1844 , which was condemned in Convocation, 845, 
and its author deprived of his M.A. degree ; he seceded to Rome shortly after, 
was many years editor of the l)ublin Rtwkw ; died 1882. 
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lege living ; whence, upon the death of Dr. Jenkyns, he was 
recalled to occupy the important post of Master. It cannot 
be said that he found the college of brick, and will leave it of 
marble ; but it may truly be said that he has contributed to 
mould into more perfect form, and to polish into a fairer beauty, 
the materials which he received into his hands. The third of 
the important acquisitions which Balliol received during the ten 
years aforesaid, was that of Professor Jowett, whose name has 
been too often before the world to make it necessary that we 
should refer to his very marked opinions upon questions of the 
day, or to those indefatigable labours in his profession and 
those amiable and popular manners which have won him the 
respect and affection even of those who most strongly object 
to his views on religious subjects. 
The rapid progress of Tractarian opinions which took place 
during the interval in question was the occasion of many colli- 
sions between the Master and those of the fellows who were 
either connected or thought to be connected with the new 
school of opinions. The fellows, of course, were less tractable 
subjects of the anti-Tractarian head of the college than the 
undergraduates. They had their status in the Society, and 
their rights, which justified them in making a stand against 
any vexatious or unconstitutional opposition wherever such 
was seriously contemplated ; but matters did not, as a fact, 
ever proceed to extremities, and stopped short in 'brushes' 
or 'scenes,' which partook rather of the ludicrous than the 
serious. This circumstance was mainly owing to the remark- 
able forbearance and indomitable good temper of the most 
prominent representative of Tractarianism  in the college, lIr. 
Ward. Had he been as touchy and pugnacious as he was 
ardent and determined in the cause of the opinions which he 
held so sincerely and advocated so ably, it would have been 
difficult to foresee the extent to which the conflict might have 
proceeded. But as it was, his patience and amiable deport- 
ment completely took the sting out of the good little Master's 
intense animosity to his religious views. It was likewise a 
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' lX{y dear Ward. this is just like your generosity. I have been 
reading your book ; I had no idea you went such lengths.' 
The moral tone of Balliol was remarkably high, both among 
the fellows t and undergraduates. In the latter class there 
were, of course, those exceptions which must be looked for 
in any large collection of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. There were occasional noisy parties, 
and nightly irruptions into the college garden, with college 
meetings in the morning as their consequence. But there were, 
on the other hand, excellent men. who set the fashion of the 
college in a right direction. To this honourable distinction of 
Balliol several causes contributed. One was. that the rulesof 
the college did not admit of the reception of noblemen and 
gentlemen-commoners as a privileged class ; so that there was 
no recognition of a lower standard of regularity than that to 
which the undergraduates, as a body, were bound to conform. 
There were no cases of men who had large incomes at their 
disposal, with the accompanying temptations to vicious extra- 
vagance. The good-natured affability of the lXlaster contri- 
buted to the same result. His little peculiarities of manner 
and deportment were the subjects rather of amusement than 
of severe criticism ; and he had the good sense not to mind 
being laughed at xvhere he knev that the laughter was quite 
innocent, and really consisted with a great deal of sincere regard. 
It was one of his misfortunes that he was not a good rider, 
and yet used to ride a great deal. He was a little man, and 
he had a little pony; and everyone knows that a little man 
with a little pony is not likely to escape a great deal of playful 
criticism on the part of tall men who ride tall horses. Thus, 
it would sometimes happen that the lIaster and his pony 
would fall in with a party of riders returning from the hunt. 
The riders would trot at a quick pace behind the lIaster and 
his pony ; and the latter, fretted by the noise behind it, would 
start offat a gallop, and thus place the llaster in the awkward 
position of seeming to head a party of his own undergraduates 
on their return from the hunting field. On one occasion the 
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instance, the moral advantage vhich must have resulted to 
any society from the example of such a member as Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley  ; uniting, as he did, the rarest abilities and 
attainments with a deportment characterised by unaffected 
humility and universal kindness. 
But a main cause of the same result is no doubt to be 
found in the general character of the governing body, which, 
as a body, was distinguished by high principle and irreproach- 
able conduct. The influence of lXlr. Ogilvie and lXlr. Round 
had been materially instrumental towards this effect; and it 
was an influence which outlived the immediate presence of 
those who had created it. It is not too much to say that any 
conversation by which religion or morality might have 
been compromised would have been instantly hushed, 
or rather effectually anticipated by the known feelings 
and sentiments of the /3alliol common-room. Nor could 
anyone be present at the ordinary social meetings of 
the fellows and their friends without carrying away, if he 
pleased, some profitable impression. Those of the Society 
who have since become Catholics will feel. at once admiringly 
and regretfully, how much of the valuable influence which was 
there stored up, as it were. in bond, was debarred from its 
legitimate effect for want of a grander field of operation, and 
a still higher elevation of object. They will mourn over the 
number of ' vocations' missed, and the strength of energies 
wasted, in a comparatively contracted sphere, where there was 
 so little in the opportunities to correspond with the promise. 
In the very images of certain individuals, still, after many 
years, impressed upon their mind's eye, they will be apt to see 
counterparts of those whom they have since known as priests 
and religious, and in whose telling power upon the world, or 
high spiritual attainments, they will discern a contrast, as 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Scholar Balliol Coll., matr. Nov. 30, 833, aged 7 ; 
B.A. 838 ; Fellow of University Coll. 838-5 ; M.A. 84o ; Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church, I856-64 ; Dean of West- 
minster, 864, until his death. gS. 
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a very handsome man, and he afterwards became Bishop of 
Chichester. He had a very large family, all of whom but two 
were daughters; one of his daughters was blind. The two 
first proctors I remember were the Rev. W. Ricketts, fellow 
of llerton, and the Rev. T. T. Bazeley, fellow of Brasenose. 
The vicar of St. Mary's. the university church, was the cele- 
brated John Henry Newman ; the vicar of St. Peter's-in-the- 
East was the Rev. W. K. Hamilton, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Salisbury. My rooms xvere on the ground floor 
facing Blerton Street and next to Merton College. The staff 
of servants were the cook, the manciple, the porter, and a boy. 
The cook and manciple were husband and wife. Having no 
chapel, we had prayers in the hall once on a xveek day and 
twice on the Sunday. On one Sunday in each term we went 
to St. Peter's-in-the-East to Holy Communion. Our sole 
tutor was the vice-principal ; the principal, however, lectured 
on divinity. In Lent term, I84 o, I passed responsions; the 
two examiners before whom I appeared vere Mr. Jelf, of 
Christ Church, and Mr. Henry, of Pembroke. In Michaelmas 
term, 1841, I passed the final examination. My three exami- 
ners were Dayne, Tait, and Donkin. Tait became at last 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The number of undergraduates 
in 838 was much fewer than they are now. At New College 
there are now more than zoo undergraduates. I doubt much if 
there was one-tenth of that number in 1838. At New College, 
l'/agdalen, and Corpus there were no commoners, and at bier- 
ton there were not above ten; twenty-six, including scholars. 
formed the whole number under instruction. 
There was a cricket ground on Cowley Marsh, and another 
on Bullingdon Green, but there was no football, no tram-cars 
and no omnibuses. If we wanted to go home by coach at the 
end of the term, it was necessary to book our places at least 
a xveek beforehand. The coaches were well horsed and very 
fast. One used to go by the Henley Road, 58 miles to Lon- 
don, in five and a quarter hours. Boating was a favourite 
amusement then as it is now, but the pace has much increased. 
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The chief inn at Oxford was the 'Angel.' It is now pulled 
down and the new schools are built on its site. The ' Mitre' 
still exists, as does also the ' Star,' but this last has changed 
its name; it is now called the 'Clarendon.' At St. Mary 
Hall, Dr. Hampden was the principal. He did not, however, 
take much part in its management as he lived at Christ Church, 
where he was a canon and regius professor of divinity. He 
left it all to the Rev. W. H. Cox, the vice-principal, who was 
also Rector of Carfax. 
At St. Edmund Hall. Dr. Grays 1, the principal, left all to 
the Rev. John Hill, the vice-principal, a well-known Evan- 
gelical clergyman, who, like Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, did 
much to promote religion among the undergraduates. Mr. 
Hill, whose residence was 6.5, High Street, had been a long 
time vice-principal, and was the immediate successor of Daniel 
Wilson. who was afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. 
At Magdalen Hall, Dr. Macbride, the principal, like Dr. 
Cardwell, attended to the religious instruction of his pupils. He 
was a layman, as well also as Dr. Marsham, the warden of 
Merton. The vice-principal of Magdalen Hall was Mr. Jacob- 
son, who afterwards became regius professor of divinity and at 
last Bishop of Chester; Dr. Hampden, of St. Mary Hall, be- 
came Bishop of Hereford. 
The principal of New Inn Hall was Dr. Cramer, who died 
Dean of Carlisle. He had no vice-principal when I was an un- 
dergraduate. Having been a student of Christ Church was one 
reason why men sent away from Christ Church generally 
entered at New Inn Hall. 
I believe that the members of St..A_lban Hall were quite as 
well done for as at any of the others. It was rather an expen- 
sive place, the number being so fev, and there was no endow- 
ment. There is one member and alumnus of Alban Hall 
whom I should not forget, the late Stephen Reay, B.D., pro- 
fessor of Arabic and senior assistant librarian at the Bodleian. 

J Anthony Grayson must be here meant, Prin. St. Edmnnd Hall. x824-43; as 
there was no Principal named Gray at that time. 
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together so frequently, as well as spending our evenings 
together, caused us to waste more time than we should 
have done, but yet it was very pleasant. Our vice-principal 
used to boast that there had never been a pluck since he had 
held his appointment. Having never more than twelve pupils 
to attend to, he could and did for them almost as much ser- 
vice as if he had been a private tutor. I must say thatthe 
recollection of our intercourse with each other is very pleasant, 
and every one of our alumni whom I have come across has 
always expressed the same opinion. There was none of that 
party spirit which is so common in undergraduate society. 
We were there, and were all disposed to make the best of it. 
The principal was too great a man to interfere in any way, 
and the vice-principal lived away with his mother and sister. 
In my time, any one who wished to go in for honours 
had to take a private tutor. The most popular coach 
then was Bob Lowe, of Magdalen--the present Lord Sher- 
brooke. Bob might often be met with on the water, pul- 
ling a lusty stroke oar while his wife steered. As an exami- 
ner he was not so popular; for he was too hasty in his 
decisions. He afterwards went out to Australia, practised 
at the Bar there, and when he returned to England, took to 
politics. This coaching does very well for a few years, but it 
does not do for a man to make it the business of his life. 
There xvas a man named Robertson 1, of Lincoln. who had, at 
one time, a great reputation ; but his pupils gradually falling 
off, and having a wife and family, he had. I fear, much to do to 
make both ends meet before his death at 7o )'ears of age. 
Another celebrated coach was the well-known Mr. Hughes, of 
Trinity. He held a great many offices ; he was rector of St. 
Clement's, chaplain of All Souls, clerk of the market, etc., etc. 
He was usually called by undergraduates 'the fast man's 
friend,' and he was by no means ashamed of the title. He 
lived and died in Oxford, and lies buried in Holywell Church- 
* Probably George Thomas Roberson, exhibitioner of Line. Coll., I8ao ; there is 
no zPobertson of Linc. Coll. to whom this could apply. 
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TOU RNA,  IENTS HOLDEN 
OXFORD, i863. 
By AN OLD OXONIAN. 

AT 

The Eoys' Ozon l'olume, I863. 
DURING the long summer evenings, it was a custom among 
our undergraduates to * bring out their chairs and sit in the 
'quad.,' i.e. the quadrangle, where they could take their 
modest after-dinner sherry, and enjoy the coolness of the 
evening breeze. Now, it so happened that, on one of these 
evenings, a restless gownsman, who was sitting in a large, low, 
easy chair, began to push himself along by pressing his feet 
against the ground. After a few moments his speed increased, 
and he drove his chair round the quad., challenging any one 
to race with him. Of course, such a challenge was not likely 
to pass unheeded, and in a moment another arm-chair was 
drawn up alongside that of the challenger, and a race was 
organised, the umpires, referee, and judge being appointed 
with as much care as if the Derby or Cup were being run for, 
and the locality were Epsom or Ascot. Three times round 
the quad. was the distance; the competitors tossed up for 
choice of place, and at a given signal off they started on this 
novel course. 
They dashed round the quad., going at a wonderful pace, 
and steered by the advice of anxious partisans, he who had 
won the best place trying to keep it, and his competitor 
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name put down in the porter's book. A penny is not much 
to pay ; but if the authorities find that you are frequentl), out 
of college after the gates are shut, the}" naturally infer that 
you are not likely to do the college much credit in the schools, 
and that you prefer wine parties to study. So the tutor 
sends for you, and offers a friendly remonstrance, which, if not 
heeded, changes its tone. and becomes rather stern on the next 
occasion. 
Entering college after the gate is shut is technically called 
'knocking in,' because you have to knock at the gate in 
order to call the porter. Practically, 'kicking in' would 
be the better term, as no one runs the risk of hurting his 
knuckles by striking them against a heavy door knobbed 
and plated with iron. The belated individual discharges 
a hearty kick, which, 'hen rightly directed, communicates 
a mighty shake to the door, and makes its antique bolts 
and chains rattle loud enough to wake the porter from the 
soundest sleep. 
If you knock in after eleven P.-I. you pay sixpence, and if 
after twelve you are mulcted in a shilling, and are sure, after 
morning chapel, to receive a visit from the porter, who gives 
a quiet single knock at your door, opens it about six itches, 
and inserts his head, with, ' Beg pardon, sir, for interruptin" of 
you at your breakfast, sir, but the dean wishes to see you 
immediately, sir.' iX'ow in college there is a peculiar phraseo- 
logy. The dean is by no means the chief of * a cathedral, but P. i$. 
is the officer who looks after the conduct and morals of the 
undergraduates. Off you go to the dean, who holds the 
gate-bill in his hand, and very blandly requcsts your reasons 
for remaining out of college to so late an hour; and if you 
cannot satisfactorily account for your time--why, I would 
rather that you, and not I, were the delinquent. 
If you visit a friend belonging to another college, and leave 
his rooms after midnight, the porter always asks you, ' Whose 
rooms, sir ?' and enters the name on his gate-bill. You have 
to pay as much for each friend who gives the porter the 
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trouble of letting him out as if you gave him the trouble of 
letting you in, and his gate-bill has the advantage of being a 
countercheck, which at times is useful both to dean and 
undergraduate. For example, if you say to the dean, ' I was 
wining with Smith of Ch. Ch., sir, and quite forgot the time,' he 
will probably dismiss you with a gentle warning not to offend 
again under certain penalties made and provided. But it may 
be that your conduct has not been very satisfactory, or 
perhaps the dean may be unpleasantly suspicious. In either 
case, he quietly calls at Ch. Ch. in the course of the day, and 
ascertains whether lIr. Smith's gate-bill corresponds with 
your assertion. 
The reader will now understand that. when the midnight 
hour struck, all the jousters were taken by surprise, and the 
out-college men made a rush for their gowns. (N.B. There 
is no particular property in a gown, and very little in caps. 
Any one takes any gown that happens to be handiest ; and, 
provided a cap happens to fit, its ownership is a matter of 
small consequence.) 
On this occasion one of the party suggested that, as twelve 
o'clock had struck, they might as well be hung for a sheep as 
a lamb, and that a few jovial jousts would make an agreeable 
finish to the evening. So they had their tilting, and were 
enjoying their game immensely, x, hen one of the combatants 
pretended to turn recreant, backed out of the m'lde, and fled 
from the battle-scene, closely pursued by his antagonist. 
Instantly the tilt was changed to a hunt, and, xvith loud 
houts of ' Tally-ho ! ' the entire party set off in chase of the 
recreant knight. They were rapidly gaining upon him, when 
he wheeled his chair suddenly round, darted through the 
archway that led to the quadrangle sacred to fellows and 
tutors, and boldly invaded those decorous precincts. 
_All the hunt followed him, and the quiet and respectable 
quad. resounded with shouts and the rush of chairs and sofas 
careering over the smooth gravel. Suddenly up went the 
dean's window, out poppcd the dean's head, decorated with 
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a white and tasselled cap, and the dean's voice was heard 
demanding the names of the rioters. A shout of laughter 
drowned his appeal; thcre was a sound of wheels scurrying 
over gravel, and, before the dean could get into his clothes. 
the revellers had disappeared, and the college was quiet and 
deserted. 
Next morning all the undergraduates were summoned to 
the hall, at the end of which stood the dcan, a lighted candle 
on the table by his side, his hand full of ominous-looking 
papers, and a settled purpose written on his brow. When wc 
were all arranged before him, the innocent and guilty alikc, 
the dean addressed us as follows :- 
'Gentlemen,' said he, 'you cannot but be aware of thc 
reason for which I have called you together this morning. 
The proceeding is unusual, and so is the occasion. ,rou must 
feel that, however indulgently the college may look upon the 
natural outbursts of youth, it is wholly impossible that 
the disgraceful riot of last night can be overlooked. In 
this college we have always entertained a great objection 
towards the infliction of minor punishments, because we desire 
to treat you like gentlcmen, and not like schoolboys. But we 
expect that, when you arc considered as gentlemen, you will 
behave like gentlemen ; and if you persist in acting after this 
schoolboy manner you will force us to change our system, and 
will have yourselves only to thank for the more stringent 
rules which we shall be obliged to enforce. In the present 
case you have laid yourselves open to severe penalties. Were 
I to take official notice of your conduct, there would be no 
other course open to us but to send you home for thc 
remainder of the term, if not for a still longer period. It is 
true that, owing to the darkness  of the night, I could not 
recognise your faces, but I could not mistake your voiccs, and 
I only need look round me to discover those who have wasted 
their evening in dissipation. We have held a consultation as 
to the best mcthod of dealing xvith the present matter, and I 
have venturcd to take upon myself the responsibility. I leave 

P. 56. 
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morning, chairs and sofas were permitted to stand peacefully 
in the rooms of their owners. I ought to say that every one 
of the delinquents waited privately on the dean, thanked him 
for his kindness, and exonerated all those who had taken no 
part in the disturbance. 
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sweep of the High Street. These are all there as they were 
a hundred years ago, and will be, let us hope, a hundred 
years hence. Even here, however, some of those useful 
deformities have crept in which bagmen call progress and 
men of taste vandalism. Tramcars run down 'The High,' 
and Magdalene Bridge has been widened to make room for 
them. But what will make the deepest impression on the 
gaze of the long absent visitor, is the change which has taken 
place in the environs of Oxford. Formerly, whether we 
approached Oxford from the east or from the west. from the 
north or from the south, there was nothing to mar the effect of 
the coup arecil, which was in store for us. We came straight 
from the woods and the meadows into the heart of the Uni- 
versity, and found ourselves at once surrounded by its colleges 
and churches, without having passed through any intermedi- 
ate zone of modern brick and mortar. St. Clement's, indeed, 
might call itself a suburb, but it was very short, and there was 
no other. Now, on the contrary, the visitor approaches 
Oxford through a fringe of genteel villas such as you may 
see at Highbury. or Camberwell, bespeaking the growth of a 
new world outside the old one, and little in harmony with the 
ideas of Oxford which he carried away with him a generation 
ago. It is true that many of these houses are inhabited by 
tutors and professors. But one likes to think of a tutor or a 
professor living either actually in his college or at least under 
the shadow of its wails, and within the sacred area of the 
solemn and stately structures which made Oxford what she is. 
But alongside the academic race which peoples the outskirts 
of the University, there is also a great influx of immigrants 
from other quarters, who have settled near Oxford for the 
sake of getting a cheaper University education for their sons, 
and hoping to turn Oxford into a big day-school, like the 
institution in Gower Street. Formerly all round and about 
Oxford it was difficult to find anything that was common- 
place.  Nov she is surrounded with it ; and though doubtless P. 43- 
it is one mark of prosperity, it spoils the effect of that semi- 
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monastic repose which xvas one of the chief characteristics of 
the place in the olden time 
What the pilim may still do xvith little to alloy his 
satisfaction is to revisit all his old familiar haunts in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford: Bagly Wood, and Witham, and 
Cumnor, and 13ablock Hythe, where the scholar gipsy was 
seen returning with his wild flowers from 'distant Wych- 
wood'--noxv, alas, no more--and Iffley and Sandford and 
Shotover and Stoxv Wood and Beckly, and tumble-down old 
Islip. and Water Eaton and Eisfield. The bean-fields, I dare 
say. smell as sweet as ever by the side of the unfrequented 
footpath which leads from Headington to Stow Wood; but 
where is the very pretty girl who brought you eggs and bacon 
at the Royal Oak, as modest and good as she was pretty? 
Alas! it is the change in the human element, both in and 
around the University, which reminds us that we did not quit 
it yesterday. I wonder what has become of the very remark- 
able waiter at the Inn at Ensham, and xvhether men still go 
there to shoot, as they used to do in my time, coming home 
perhaps with a rabbit and a water-hen, and thinking the)" had 
done well. I remember once going there in a more ambitious 
spirit to shoot through two or three woods, the terms being a 
sovereign for the day, and take what you killed, and my bag 
that day really did boast of a pheasant, a hare, and two 
rabbits. I,ut are there such men in Oxford now as the ' cad' 
who rode with us on the dog-cart, and officiated as beater 
during the day, in company with another gentleman of 
essentially the same species, whom he picked up by the xvay? 
Itas ' Windy Davis' left any successor to his name and his 
reputation, and his garments, to say nothing of his hunger 
and his thirst? I remember, after dinner, that when xve 
objected to the enormous sum that was charged for our two 
ragged attendants, the xvaiter aforesaid assured us, in an 
injured tone, that they had had quite a plain dinner--' Just a 
loin of pork, Sir, and a plain  pudding, with two quarts of ale 
apiece.' Are these things still done, I ask ? 
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The life of undergraduates has changed as well as their 
attire. The introduction into the University of quite a new 
class of men, belonging to a lower rank of life has led to the 
formation of new social habits among men of the old stamp, 
which are, however, but an inadequate compensation for what 
has passed away. In the pre-Rcform days, the whole body 
of Oxford men were, in many respects like one gigantic 
common room : all members of a highly-exclusive society; 
all members of the Church, and, with some very few exceptions, 
which did not in the slightest degree affect the tone or 
manners of the place, all gentlemen. To belong to the class 
to which, in those days, a University education was practically 
limited was a social distinction. It was considered a good 
deal to be able to say of one that he was a University man ; 
and though certain faults might be fostered in such an atmos- 
phere which may have caused many people to rejoice over its 
dispersion, yet I do not know whether it did not tend to make 
Oxford a more pleasant place of residence for undergraduates 
than it has been since .... Every individual felt himself the 
member of a little aristocracy, and was conscious of the dignity 
of privilege. Now, however, with the abolition of Tests, the 
introduction of unattached students, and the foundation of a 
Non-conformist college, all is changed. The change was pro- 
bably unavoidable. As soon as the whole nation woke up to 
the advantages of a University education it was obliged to be 
brought within their reach. While classical culture, even in a 
very modcrate form was the luxury of a few, and learning of 
still fewer, the half-monastlc, half-patrician, and wholly exclu- 
sive system of Oxford might continue to flourish. But when 
the Laity began to clamour for the wine of knowledge as well 
as for the bread, there was no withstanding the demand. 
 Whatever changes have taken place in the undergra- 
duate world at Oxford have had their parallels among the 
fellows of colleges; and I fancy that in these changes, also, one 
well acquainted with the old and the new roime would see the 
same mixture of things to be regretted and things to be desired 
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which is to be found in all human vicissitudes. I remember 
that in the days of old Oxford it used frequently to be 
lamented, by persons, perhaps, who had never considered 
very carefully the difficulties in the way of such a change, 
that there was so little familiar intercourse between the 
younger tutors and the undergraduates. Unquestionably mis- 
takes were made for want of it. But with the system of 
collegiate discipline which ruled at Oxford thirty years ago, 
it would have been almost impossible. 
At the same time I must readily admit that for want of that 
better knowledge of the undergraduate population which might 
in that way be obtained, tutors used to make egregious errors 
in their judgment of individual men. Mr. Pycroft I tells us that 
men's characters were discussed by the Dons over their wine 
in the common room. l,ut they could judge only from the 
outside: by regularity at chapel and at lecture, quiet habits 
in college, and deferential civility to themselves. Such were 
the virtues which the Dons used to delight to honour, though 
all might be combined with indolence, dulness, and even vice : 
while other men of more  lively temperament, high animal P. 459- 
spirits, and literary tastes, who only wanted taking by the 
hand, and a little encouragement and advice, to display 
steady application, were frowned upon as idle and dissipated. 
Mr. Pycroft thinks the Dons learned all that it was necessary 
to know from the scouts. But, without objecting to a system 
of espionage, which the peculiar circumstances of the case 
might render necessary, I have no hesitation in saying that no 
scout in the world could tell a tutor what he ought to want to 
know of the men under his charge, if he is to do them real 
justice. What does the scout know about the mortification, 
disappointment, and anger experienced by the man who finds 
himself thoroughly misunderstood; of the shyness and 
nervousness which often prevent him from explaining him- 
self; of the recklessness which takes possession of him when 
he finds that he can do nothing right, that his best efforts 
 Rev. James Pycroft. B.A., in his O.rfordMemories. 
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able would be the assistance and information which the 
college authorities might derive fl'om men of their own order 
who mixed freely with the undergraduates, and understood 
the public opinion of the college. From such a medium of 
communication they would have learned at once that neither 
S. nor R. was the man they took him for. Much mortifi- 
cation would have been spared to both of them. much injustice 
would have been avoided, and a mistake  which at one 
time seemed to threaten both of them with ruin would never 
have been made 
 Lastly, there is the alteration in the status of the 
fellows themselves. A Don in my day was only partially 
associated in the undergraduate mind with the ideas of 
education and learning. Each college was then a close, 
powerful, and xvealthy corporation, doing what it liked with 
its own, repelling interference from without, and, perhaps it is 
hardly too much to say, a little University in itself. The 
members of this corporation, as long as they remained 
unmarried, and unbcneficed, held their fellowships for life, 
and were practically irremovable. A fellowship was a free- 
hold ; and the tenant of it was simply in the position of a 
small landed proprietor, rich in the possession of an income 
sufficient for all his wants, able to do exactly as he pleased, 
and much more independent than a Duke with fifty thousand a 
year. Noxv between such a position as this and that of a 
salaried teacher, there is all the difference in the world. As 
work is more honourable than idleness, and learning than the 
want of it, so in some respect, of course, the rank of a 
lecturer or professor in a great University like Oxford, is 
more honourable than that of a simple college fellow who 
only amuses himself. But the position of a drone--I mean 
an independent drone--whose cell is his castle, is not without 
a certain dignity ; and if not honourable, is. to judge fiom the 
efforts which men make to attain it, decidedly enviable. And 
a man of this kind, representing the traditions and history of 
the college, and embodying in his own person all that made 
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quadrangles and her melancholy cloisters, acquired fresh 
charms and spoke to one in deeper tones. Then and then 
only did one know what real repose meant. But nowadays, 
as I understand, there is no real Vacation, or only a short one, 
at Oxford. lien and Dons remain in residence. The work 
of the University goes briskly on, and the September Sabbath 
is no more. 
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assumptions of female attire furnishing a semblance of the 
other element in ordinary reunions. The best mimic among 
the undergraduates had appeared in laxvn sleeves, and made 
a speech at supper in exact imitation of the tone and manner 
of the late principal. Dr. Gilbert 1, newly promotcd to the see 
of Chichester ; the stroke oar of our boat. a hirsute giant, had 
assumed the garb of a Red Indian. and made himself so in- 
tolerable, as the violence of his exertions in the war-dance 
caused the paint with which he was plentifully besmeared to 
dissolve, that he had been forcibly requested to retire to his 
wivam. In fact, to the somewhat feeble standard of uni- 
versity fun, the whole thing had been a great success and an 
exquisite joke, and the more enterprising spirits in the college 
longed for a new field of amusement. 
It was just at this juncture that my turn came 'to sit in 
the Schools,' a custom now happily abolished, which was 
performed in this xvise: .A_ certain number of undergraduates 
took their places as audience in the room where the ex- 
amination for ' Greats' was held ; and, with a brief interval 
for luncheon, had to retain them until the end of the sitting, 
when they became entitled to a certificate, without which they 
were not permitted in their turn to present themselves for 
examination; the reason assigned for this proceeding being 
that they should not be able to assert that they were unaware 
of the mode of procedure in the examination schools. 
.A_lthough strict silence was the rule, and an offender incurred 
the risk of being turned out (of course losing his certificate) 
by a vigilant or ill-natured examiner, yet the tedium was so 
intolerable, that written or whispered conversations xvere con- 
stantly carried on; and thus I glided into a chat with my 
neighbour, a Christ Church man named Chilton2, about our 
ball, and into the suggestion that theatricals would be better 
 Ashurst Turner Gilbert, Principal of ]3rasenose Coll., I822-42 ; 13ishop of 
Chichester, 84z. 
 George Robert Comyn Chilton, Christ Church, matr. May 3, 844, aged $ ; 
B.A. i848 ; -M.A. I85Z ; Vicar of Wauborough, Surrey, 86; 13arri_-ter-at-la, 
Inner Temple, tS5o 
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with playing bowls upon the smooth lawn between the old 
and new buildings. Some zealous man among the Fellows, 
whose righteousness was too much for him on Sundays, felt 
bound to wait upon the President one day to represent to 
him the enormity of this proceeding, and how that these 
u,lhappy boys were perilling their own souls, and affording 
to others a pernicious example of juvenile depravity in thus 
breaking the Sabbath. But the President would not hear 
the good man. Somehow or other he was deafer than ever 
that morning, and misinterpreted everything which the other 
tried to say to him. At last, when the advocate of repression had 
bawled himself hoarse, and, almost in despair, made one more 
tremendous effort to be heard, the good old President turned 
and looked him in the face for a moment, xhilst with great 
energy he enunciated this sentiment: ' I'm no Sabbatarian, 
sir--I'm no Sabbatarian'; and not another word could his 
persecutor extract from him. If it was not that I fear to be 
wearisome, I could relate sundry other anecdotes of Dr. Routh. 
He was always most civil to me when I saw him, although 
that was, as a rule, not more than once or twice a term. 
Sometimes, however, I had the honour of dining with him-- 
an honour only vouchsafed to a very few of the undergraduate 
members of the college, and one with which, to say the truth, 
we would most of us readily have dispensed. For the good 
old man preserved the ancient custom of dining in academical 
costume, and ' dons' and undergraduates alike had to appear 
duly clad in cap and gown--the latter of which was an un- 
comfortably warm addition to one's evening clothes in rooms 
which, as those of the President, had a terrible paucity of 
ventilation . . 
 Besides the President, there were several notable Fellows I . 687. 
at l\Iagdalen in my day. Amongst these was J./3. lIozley 1, 
the well-known writer of the articles in the Christialt Rcmcn- 
i James Bowling Mozley, Oriel Coll., matr. July x, I83O, aged 16; B.A. i834 ; 
/!.A. x858; l'ellow of Magdalen Coll. 184o-fi6 ; Vice-President, 849; Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, $7I-8 ; Vicar of Old Shorc- 
ham, Snssex 86, until his death, 818. 
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' knocked in' after twelve o'clock at night, again and  again, 
without anything being said to us. One of our ' privileges' 
was to have a ' common room ' of our own ; but against this I 
made war from the first, thinking it far preferable to break- 
fast, lunch, and 'wine' in one's ovn room, and to choose one's 
own company ; and to this view the others came round in my 
second term. 
I said I would not chronicle the undergraduate doings of 
my time ; but after all they were probably an improvement 
on those of past generations, and the tone of things has since 
those days been so greatly raised and improved, that the 
relation of a few strange proceedings will probably only cause 
to any young Oxonians who may chance to read these pages 
a laudable feeling of self-congratulation that they live in a 
more sober and respectable epoch. We vere great at supper- 
parties, as I have already said. Every man who took his 
degree, or passed his ' Smalls' successfully, gave a supper- 
party, and other excuses were not wanting to justify similar 
entertainments. Indeed, one of my brother 'gentlemen com- 
moners' had supper spread in his room almost every night in 
the week when nothing on a larger scale was going on, and 
was quite offended if one did not pretty frequently drop in. 
At the larger parties no inconsiderable quantity of fiery 
port, strong sherry, and full-bodied claret went down throats 
which would have been far better without either; and mulled 
claret, 'Bishop,' and other stomach-destroying compounds 
were always to be had in abundance. The youthful brain 
was not only inflamed by these potations, but was further 
stimulated by a baneful practice of drinking toasts to  
chorus. This game consisted of the whole party singing 
three times over to a certain tune the words, 'A pie sat on r 
pear-tree'; at the conclusion of the third time of repeating 
the line, the verse ended with, 'Sing hi, sing ho, sing he'; 
then followed, 'Once so merrily hopped she--twice so merrily 
hopped she--thrice so merrily hopped she--sing hi, sing ho, 
sing he.' At each 'hopped she' everybody took a sip at his 

P. 688. 
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one of our Dcmies, little Daubeny 1, who was a general favour- 
ire with the college. He had been up with the college-boat, 
and thc crew had left the boat and were walking home, when 
in crossing an unfinished bridge he fell off upon his head, and 
receivcd injuries from which he died in two  or three days, on 
the 5th March, 85o. The funeral was on the 9th March, 
when all the members of the college met 'in Hall' at a 
quarter before nine, and followed the body round the cloisters 
to the outer gate of the college, whence it was taken to his 
home in the country, three of the Demies going with the 
members of his family to see the last of the poor little fellow. 
This event cast, as might have been expected, a gloom over 
the whole college. I siall never forget the impression made 
upon me by that solemn procession round the cloisters. I 
remember, as well as if it were yesterday, how Blyth2 the 
organist played the ' Dead March in Saul' on the day the boy 
died, and how the anthem was ' In the midst of life we are in 
death,' and how sad and sober we all felt. 
Talking of Blyth reminds me of quite a different matter, to 
which I immediately turn in order to get rid of the sorrowful 
memories avakened by the last recital. Blyth stood for some 
small University office, the precise nature of which I cannot 
recollect, but which was contested by some one else, who, I 
think, beat him. ' Dick Berensa,' the jovial Bursar of All 
Sods, an old friend of my father's, and always civil to me, 
asked me to dinner about this time, and had promised to vote 
for Blyth. At dinner he was much pressed by some friends 
to vote for the other man, whom they stated to have far 
superior claims, and to be eminently qualified for the office. 
I can see before me as I write the merry face and twinkling 
eyes of the dear old Bursar as, to every good qualification 
 Giles Edxsin Daubeny, Wadham Coll., matr. 'I April, 1847; Demy of 
Iagdalen Coll. x847, until his death, Feb. 2 
2 Benjamin 131)th, Magdalea lIall, n.o.tr. July 6, 1824 aged 3x ; Mus. Doctor, 
x833. 
' Richard Berens, Christ Church, matt. Feb. lO, 8o% aged x8 ; B.A. x8o4; All 
Souls', B.C.L. xSo 7 ; D.C.L. 
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Marquis of Salisbury; but in those days no Schouvaloff 
Memorandum, Berlin Treaty, or similar State anxiety troubled 
his brain. We probably discussed the affairs of the Oxford 
Union, in which we both took an active part, each of us being 
(let the truth be confessed) a Tory of Tories as regarded our 
political creed. Happy Cecil, who could remain in the same 
creed down to this time, or at least be called by the same 
political name, for the creed of a Tory is hardly the same in 
879 as it was in 2848. Still, I suppose a man who has 
called himself a Tory in both years may claim to have been 
consistent throughout ; and there is a feeling of respectability 
even in a nominal consistency which is highly appreciated by 
Englishmen. I would have been consistent too, but I could 
not have been honest at the same time. Cecil could; and 
therefore again I say, ' Happy Cecil !' If xve were  to have P. 
a t?'te-t-tg'te dinner now I daresay we should fall to talking 
of the old subjects again--at least I think I should try to 
do so, and forget all the political events which have occurred 
since. 
But the political reflections have nothing to do with Ilag- 
dalen dinners, my notice of which I conclude by stating that, 
with a curious love for statistics (long since discarded), I seem 
to have kept a record of my" entertainments in tabular form 
during the years x848 and x849, from which I perceive that 
in the Michaelmas term of the former year (which will be 
sufficient for a sample) I entertained eighty people at dinner 
and twenty-seven at lunch, being meanwhile entertained at 
dinner by twenty-one and at lunch by ten. Such was the 
exchange of hospitality by which I managed to keep up a 
great many old friendships and make not a few new ones. 
Some of these originated or were cemented in the Union; 
but this is a subject which must be dealt with, if at all, 
in a separate article, as a description of its doings would 
spin this paper out to an unreasonable length. I'took 
my Smalls,' or, in other words, 'passed my Little-go' or 
' Responsions,' on the 5th February, 849, and my Degree 
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passed there the boyish character receives an impression for 
good or evil xvhich is likely to endure through life. To those 
who are happy enough to come to her, Oxford still gives a 
training which, if rightly taken advantage of, is invaluable ; 
and now, as in my day, I believe a man to be worth very little 
indeed who, on leaving the University, does not carry away 
with him feelings of veneration and love for her which only 
end with his existence. 

Dd 
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Dear Tom, his vig 
Is not so big 
As many Doctor's more ; 
And so I may 
Presume to say 
His visdom is the more. 

So instantly, 
To look at me, 
For fellows two did he send; 
And luckily, 
Whom should I spy, 
In one but a very good friend. 

Oh my dear Thomas, 
Indeed I promise 
That I was very glad, 
Without examination, 
Or any vexation, 
To swear away like mad. 

As they provide them 
To dare my fidem 
And go to the Vice-Chancellor ; 
And, nothing loth, 
To buy an oath 
Of which he was the seller. 

He then a book, 
Very shabby to look, 
Gave me--xvasn't that kind? 
For hich nice gift 
Indeed I left 
]3ut one-pound-four behind. 

Now I'm on clover. 
When all is over, 
Whenwithout being examinated, 
l'm capp'd, goxvn'd, and 
swore 
And what is more, 
To conclude, matriculated. 

407 
I1y rooms to see 
Away vent we ; 
Rooms which my good friend 
found ; 
One room to keep in, 
Another to sleep in, 
The floor upon the ground. 
But every chair, 
Dear Thomas, there, 
Is like the roaring sea:- 
There's a simily good 
As Homer could, 
For no bottom we could see. 
Tho' mine be small, 
Yet none at all 
You know would never do; 
So I must have, 
As you perceive, 
Some chairs, Dear Thomas, 
new. 
To church next day 
I vent nay way 
A sermon grand to hear ; 
But to say next 
What was the text, 
Would be as tiresome as the 
sermon, I fear. 
As, Thomas Davis, 
Your friend not grave is, 
Enough such sight to stand;- 
The great wigs all, 
Each in his stall 
With a trencher in his hand. 
Like so many old women 
A very odd trim in; 
Black gown with stripes of red. 
So dull the sermon by hap, 
That they all took a nap, 
And nodded each one his great 
head. 
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4PPENDIX. 

So here's an end, 
lly very dear friend, 
Without any more adoe. 
I need not tell 
That I got home well, 
Else 1 should not be writing 
to you. 

Some compliment, 
Pray Tom, present 
To all my friends at Rye. 
Pray write and tell 
If, (as I hope), you're we]]: 
And so, dear Thomas, good- 
bye. 

All this ,#hole sheet I have written without iutcrmission--my hznd really 
aches--pray writc and Ict mc know what is bccomc of you . 
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